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Cupid was wroth with me one day, | But nothing that I wished to know 
Because I broke the feathered dart SX (9) || I won that afternoon, 
That in his laughing, artful way From any creature that could fly : 
He pointed at my heart. y Not one had seen my Love pass by. 
His ruddy lips began to pout S . 
As if a bee had left its sting ; At last when day was well nigh spent 
And angrily he turned about Z In futile, fruitless search for him,— 
And spread his pretty wing. SS Down to a bosky dell I went, 
I, pouting too, said “ Let him go! All dewy, hushed and dim. 
It was not fair to treat me so.” J And lo! beside a placid stream 
‘ With silver lilies on its breast, 
But I was lonesome when he went ; My Cupid, lovely as a dream, 
And, restless with a jealous pain, Lay in his rosy rest. 
Imurmured in my discontent, Z Lay in his naked beauty sweet, 
** Would he were back again !’’ Asleep and helpless at my feet ! 
Iwandered east and wandered west, 
But could not find the way he flew; % Ah! guess the rapture that I felt 
And then I hid within my breast, @) When thus I found the lovely child !— 
The arrow broke in two. And how I kissed him as I knelt, 
“If Love is lost to me,’’ said I, mn Until he woke, and smiled,— 
“This dart shall pierce me till I die!” And full of mischief, aimed at me 
Another rapid glancing shaft ; 
Soto and fro I went all day, Whereat I clapped my handsin glee, 
Andasked the flower, the bird, the bee— And kissed him more, and laughed— 
“Did Love fly here, or yonder, pray, Knowing the arrow at my heart 
When first he went from me? <A Would rob all others of their smart ! 
I've sought him all these weary hours 
So anxiously ! and still he hides: Together then, through dusk and dew, 
Otell me, tell me, pretty flowers, xe We wandered homeward glad and gay; 
If you know where he bides!”" And stars pricked all the heavens thro’ 
But not a blossom white or red, To light us on our way. 
Could show me whither Cupid fled. The lilies—sleepy, nodding things |— 
Looked up to greet us as we passed, 
And birds, and bees, and butterflies, And murmured, ‘‘Youshould clip his wings 
And all the swarm of humming things Now he is found at last !’” 
yp ye ee But since I hid that broken dart; 
They b and fluttered to and fro, Love’s wings are folded on my heart! 


And sang me many a foolish tune ; Mary BRaDLeEy. 















































I. 


‘*Oh, to have dwelt in Bethlehem 
When the star of the Lord shone bright! 
To have sheltered the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night ; 
To have kissed the tender way-worn feet 
Of the Mother undefiled, 
And with reverent wonder and deep delight 
To have tended the Holy Child! 


‘*Hush! such a glory was not for thee ; 
But that care may still be thine ; 
For are there not little ones still to aid 
For the sake of the Child divine ? 
Are there no wandering pilgrims now, 
To thy heart and thy home to take? 
And are there no mothers whose weary hearts 
You can comfort for Mary’s sake ?”’ 


Little Alice Beresford read these 
lines sitting curled up in her favorite 
nook—a deep bay-window, half filled 
with plants and sheltered by sweeping 
curtains from the cheerful sitting-room 
on which it opened. She read them 
and then paused—lifting her eyes from 
the book to look! out over the world, 
lying bare and cold under a low De- 
cember sky. The child’s mind and 
heart were filled with the thought of 
Christmas—Christmas which was only 
two days distant—and so the lines 
touched and thrilled her with .peculiar 
force. She had been a lover of poetry 
from her babyhood. The rhythm of 
verse was to her like the charm of 
music, and before she was five years old 
her memory had been stored with poems 
long and short. The passion grew as 
she was able to read for herself, and 
whenever she was thrown upon her own 
resources for entertainment — which 
happened often, since she was an only 
child—she went to the book-case and 
took down one of the poets she loved. 
It had been the case this afternoon. Her 
mother was engaged, the day was too 
cold for outdoor sports, so like her 
namesake, the heroine of Wonderland, 
Alice established herself with her kit- 
ten in a large chair in the bay-window, 
and opened a volume of sweet and 
ringing verses. 

** Oh, to have dwelt in Bethlehem 

When the star of the Lord shone bright ! 


To have tended the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night ; 
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To have kissed the tender way-worn feet 
Of the Mother undefiled, 

And with reverent wonder and deep delight 
To have tended the Holy Child !”’ 


“Oh, I would, I would!” said the 
child to herself, with shining eyes, 
“Tf I had been there they should never 
have been driven to go tothe stable 
never! How I would have opened the 
door of my house to them, and given 
them the best, and gone out myself 
into the cold if necessary. Oh, I wish, 
I wish I had been in Bethlehem on 
that night!” 


‘¢ Hush! such a glory was not for thee; 
But that care may still be thine; 

For are there not little ones still to aid 
For the sake of the Child divine ? 

Are there no wandering pilgrims now, 
To thy heart and thy home to take ? 

And are there no mothers whose weary heart# 
You can comfort for Mary’s sake ?”’ 


“Yes, of course it would be almost 
the same,” Alice thought, “ for our Lord 
himself said,‘ Inasmuch as ye have doné 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have dorie it unto Me.’ But 
this is not Bethlehem, and no one eve? 
comes, and how can I find any one t@ 
help—a child like me ?” 

Graver and more grave grew thé 
small face. Like most children of 
quick minds who live in the society of 
grown people, Alice was old for her 
eight years, and pondered upon oe 
things which are usually far remov 
from the mind of childhood. People 
called her “ old-fashioned,’ and het 
parents sometimes feared that her men 
tal outran her physical growth. But, 
though delicate in appearance, she was 
of sound health, and they could not 
find it in their hearts to hold back the 
eager intelligence of which they weré 
secretly proud. - 

But no child could be more a child 
than Alice up to this time had been im 
her thoughts of Christmas. It stood 
for her as it stands, alas! for many of 
older growth—as a mere occasion of 
feasting and gift-giving, of social plee 
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when they obscure the great meaning 
of the feast. She knew that meaning, 
indeed, but only “as a tale that is told,” 
not as a reality brought close—close as 
the eternal love of God. But now 
these lines carried some realization of 
itto the child’s heart—and that heart 
melted with love and pity over the 
pilgrims who went painfully and vainly 
from door to door in distant Bethlehem, 
md at last sought refuge among lowly 
beasts in the stable where the Lord of 
heaven and earth was born into the 
world. “If I had only been there!” 
she thought again, with a child’s sim- 
plicity. And then her glance fell once 
more on the page before her— 


“ Are there no wandering pilgrims now 
To thy heart and thy home to take ?”’ 


Yes, surely, that was what Christmas 
should mean—not merely feasting and 
rjoicing, but doing something for 
those whom He of that humble stable 
chose as His representatives on earth. 
But how? Wistfully Alice looked at 
the comfort and luxury around her. 
“What can I do—a child like me?” 
she repeated. 

That evening her father noticed the 
absorbed expression still on her face, 
and with the quick anxiety of love 
called her to him. 

“What is my little girl thinking of 
with such grave looks?” he asked. 
“Of some special present she wants for 
Christmas? Only tell me what it shall 
be?” 

The child slipped her arm around his 
on. and laid her golden head against 
is. 

“Oh, no, papa,” she answered. “I 
was not thinking of any present for 
myself. I know I shall get all I want. 
I was thinking of Bethlehem, and 
wishing—papa would it not have been 
a great thing to have lived there and to 
have taken in the Blessed Virgin and 
the Holy Child ?” 

“ 'Well—yes,” said Mr. Beresford, a 
little startled, and perhaps not so sure 


in 1° what he might have done had he 
‘Tbeen one of the inhabitants of Bethle- 
of jhem. “ But you know, my dear, that is 
' | quite impossible.” 


“Yes,” assented Alice, with a sigh, 
“that is impossible ; but I was reading 


to-day, papa”—and then in her sweet, 





childish voice she repeated the verse 
that had so struck her fancy. “ We 
might do that,” she said, when she had 
finished. 

Mr. Beresford looked at his wife, and 
both colored a little. Both felt the un- 
conscious rebuke. It was not from 
them that the child had learned this 
thought. “To be sure we might do 
that,” said Mr. Beresford, “ though it is 
the fashion to believe—and a very con- 
venient belief it is, that charity de- 
moralizes the poor. No doubt indis- 
criminate charity does, but no doubt, 
too, it would only require a little 
trouble to enable any one of us to find 
worthy objects of charity. And Christ- 
mas is, aS you say, my dear, a very good 
time to find them. So my little girl 
shall make some poor person happy on 
that day with this.” 

He took a gold coin from his pocket 
and placed it in Alice’s smallhand. She 
kissed and thanked him, but though she 
said nothing more, she felt in her heart 
that this was not what she wanted ; this 
careless gift out of abundance was not 
the charity which she longed to bestow. 
Child though she was, an instinct told 
her that the gift which costs nothing 
is worth little. Especially on what we 
offer to God should the stamp of sacri- 
fice be set if we wish our offering to 
have value. No one had ever told 
Alice this, but now, as of old, some 
things hidden from the wise are re- 
vealed to the simple ; and there are few 
things nearer to God than the simple 
and innocent heart of a child. 

But if Alice was not satisfied, she 
had grace enough to be silent, and sense 
enough to recognize what was impossi- 
ble. Her longing remained, but she 
remembered another line from the same 
volume which she had been reading in 
the afternoon :— 

‘‘They who cared for ‘ good-will’ that first 

Christmas 
Will care for it still.” 

And the good-will was surely hers. 

The next day was Christmas eve; a 
day of infinite delight to the youthful 
mind, a day filled with a pervading air 
of preparation, with the thrill of ex- 
pectation, and with that certainty of 
coming pleasure which is often better 
than the pleasure itself. In the Beres- 
ford’s household there was not the stir 
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which fills larger households on such 
days, but all due honor of observance 
was paid the coming festival. Spicy 
odors from the store-room were sugges- 
tive of to-morrow’s plum pudding and 
mince pies; presents were arriving and 
being dispatched to distant friends and 
relatives, and preparations were made 
for expected guests bidden on the next 
day. It was a pleasant excitement, 
and in the midst of all, Alice would go 
now and then to inspect and admire 
that which she was to wear that evening 
at the Christmas Tree of a friend. 
* You shall have a tree yourself, next 
Christmas,” her mother said, fondly, 
when at last the short day began to 
close in, and it was time to make her 
toilet. 

She looked like a fairy, rather than 
an ordinary mortal child when it was 
made. Over the fleecy white of her 
dress her golden hair fell in a shining 
mass, while her delicate face glowed 
with the excitement which had lighted 
two lamps in her large, fulleyes. When 
the last touch had been given, she went 
down stairs and sought her favorite 
place in the bay-window of the sitting- 
room to wait for the carriage that had 
been ordered to take her into town— 
the Beresfords living where the suburbs 
melted into absolute country. 

It was not yet dark, and as Alice 
stood looking out on the winter twi- 
light, she could distinguish quite plainly 
the high road which ran at the foot of 
the lawn. Many vehicles were passing, 
and now and then a foot-passenger, 
walking briskly, for the air was sharp 
and cold. But presently two pedes- 
trians came in sight who seemed to 
creep rather than walk, so slow was 
their pace. This singular rate of pro- 
gression attracted her attention, and 
made her strain her eyes to see who and 
what they were. 

A woman and child. So much she 
could tell, but no more. A woman and 
child with faces turned toward the 
town, but with steps so failing that it 
seemed as if every moment they might 
sink down. Were they, then, so 
weary? Alice watched them anxiously, 
her smooth brow drawn into a 
frown by the intensity of her regard 
through the fading twilight. She was 
so absorbed in watching that she did 





not think of help until she saw the 
woman totter and almost fall, only 
saving herself from falling by catching 
the iron railing by her side. Alig 
turned with a cry to her mother, who 
came into the room at the moment. 

‘Oh, mamma, yonder is a poor womap 
in the road who cannot stand—who 
falling. Perhaps she is very ill!” 

‘Perhaps so—or something else? §)j 
said Mrs. Beresford. ‘“ Never mind the 
woman, my darling. Come and let m 
wrap you up. The carriage will b 
round in a moment.” 

“ But, mamma!” the child’s amazed 
face was like the rebuke of an angel, 
“surely you will find out what is the 
matter. She may be dying!” 

“ Hardly, I suppose,” said Mm 
Beresford, ‘ but I can send a servant to 
see.” She rang the bell. ‘“ Now come 
and put on your cloak.” 

But Alice, who had turned her face 
back to the window did not hear the 
last words, and before her mother could 
speak again, she uttered another exelsfi 
mation. 

“ The woman has fallen—just at om 
gate, mamma, and the child is coming 
in! Oh, let me run and find out what 
is the matter?” | 

“No, no; I will send a_ servant, 


was usually most obedient. 


flash she darted from the room, passé] was 
through the hall, and threw open the} urge 
wide hall door, letting a flood of light} was 


pour out on the avenue up which# 
small figure was flying—a boy wi 
startled by that sudden burst of rad 
ance, looked up to see what he thoug 
must be an angel standing in it, a sh 
of light and beauty, delicate, ethereal] ri 
all white and gold. He stopped for 
instant half blinded, and as he did 
the radiant figure sped down the s 
to meet him. 

“ What is it?” Alice cried. 
woman dying ?” 

“ No,” the boy answered quickly, 
one who repels a suggestion. “B 
she is sick, and very tired. And 
says please may she come in 
rest ?” a 

“‘ Oh, yes, of course she may come 
May she not, mamma?” Alice 
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furning to her mother, who by this 
time had followed her. 

Mrs. Beresford looked a little an- 
yoyed. Many thoughts familiar to the 
podern mind flashed upon her; thoughts 
of designing tramps and possible rob- 
ery; but a glance at the child who 
stood before her dissipated somewhat 
those suspicions. He was a pale, thin 
little fellow, with a strangely anxious 
fice for a child, and decently, though 
porly,clad. Meeting the wistful en- 
featy of his eyes, the lady’s heart 
nelted. 

“Is the woman your mother?” she 
mid. ‘Yes, she shall come in and 
rst. Can she walk? If not, the car- 
tiage,”’ which drove up at the moment, 
“shall go down for her.” 

“T don’t think she can walk,” the boy 
sid, with sudden tears. ‘She was 
coming in to ask to rest; but she fell.” 

“Come, mamma, let us go!” said 
Alice, pulling her mother’s dress. 

“ No, my dear, go back into the house 
immediately,” said Mrs. Beresford. 
“Mary” (to a maid who had hurried 
out), “‘ take Miss Alice in, and bring me 
ashawl—quick !” 

A woman lying on the frozen ground, 
white as death, but with pale lips half 
parted, through which the breath came 
in struggling gasps; this was what 
Mrs. Beresford found when she alighted 
from her carriage at the gate. A glance 
was enough to show her that the case 
Was as desperate, the need for help as 
urgent as possible! The poor creature 
was lifted into the carriage and taken to 
the house. Then, while she was con- 
veyed to a chamber, Mrs. Beresford 


ait called for Alice. 


“Come, my dear,” she said, a little 
impatiently, “you know that the car- 
tiage is to bring your father home as 
Well as take you into town.” 

“I do not care to go, mamma; in- 
deed I do not care to go,” said Alice. 
“Send for papa, but let me stay at 
home.” 

“Nonsense. You forget that you 
are expected, and the Christmas tree—” 

“IT don’t care for the Christmas tree,” 
said the child, with tears in her eyes. 


mi Please let me stay.” 


And it ended in her staying, while 


HA the carriage went for Mr. Beresford and 


a doctor. 





The latter came, looked at the woman 
and shook his head. “There is no 
hope,” he said. ‘ She will die.” 


Mr. Beresford could not blame his 
wife, yet it was perhaps only natural 
that he should not have been pleased at 
the turn which affairs had taken. Few 
people care to have the presence of 
death introduced under their roof at 
any time, but on Christmas eve—no 
thought of Bethlehem was in his mind 
as he frowned over the sentence. 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” he said. 
“T suppose it would be impossible to 
move the poor creature.” 

“ Not impossible,” the doctor an- 
swered ; ‘ but she would probably die 
while you were moving her.” 

“Of course, then, there can be no 
question of attempting it,” said Mr. 
Beresford; ‘‘ yet it is very annoying for 
such a thing to happen—at Christmas 
of all time!” 

“ But, papa”—it was Alice’s voice 
that spoke at his elbow—“ is not Christ- 
mas the very best time that it could 
happen? It is like Bethlehem. It is 
taking in the Lord Himself,” the child 
said, lowering her voice, and looking 
with shining eyes at the two men. 

For a moment they did not answer. 
What, indeed, was there to answer? 
A saint could not have spoken more 
truly; but in these material days few 
are the hearts that remember how Christ 
is still with us in His poor, and how 
there lies the means to best honor and 
serve Him, whose birth we celebrate 
with worldly festivities and pleasures 
that often dishonor the holy season. 

Mr. Beresford and the doctor looked 
at each other. It was probably in the 
minds of both that such ideas might do 
for the Middle Ages, but that in these 
days the proper place for the poor 
is in those delightful charitable re- 
treats provided by the State. But to 
say this to the child who regarded them 
with such innocent eyes, was more than 
they could do. And _ besides, those 
words—so true if we believe truth it- 
self—‘ It is taking in the Lord Him- 
self,” awed them a little. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Beresford, 
“perhaps you are right,and Christmas 
is the best time for a little charity. 
But one would prefer to go to the poor, 
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rather than have them come to us—to 
die.” 

“ But it is such a great thing to be 
able to take in a poor woman and child 
to-night,” said Alice. 

As the evening went on, her parents 
were struck by the manner in which 
this thought absorbed her, to the ex- 
clusion of all ordinary thoughts of the 
time and season. She had no regret 
for the Christmas tree she had missed, 
nor anxiety regarding the presents she 
was to get on the morrow; all her 
thoughts seemed to be centred on the 
dying woman, and the child for whom 
no Christmas joys were in store. 

“ What will become of him, papa?” 
she asked, anxiously. ‘“ If his mother 
dies, what will he do ?” 

‘““T cannot tell,” her father answered, 
“without knowing more about them. 
They may have relatives—otherwise, of 
course, he must be cared for by the 
proper authorities.” 

Questions concerning these proper 
authorities were already forming on 
Alice’s lips, when the door opened and 
an elderly servant presented herself. 

‘“‘ Please’m,” she said to Mrs. Beres- 
ford, ‘‘ that woman seems to be sensible 
now, so I thought you might like to 
come and find out something about 
her.” 

“Yes, certainly, Ellen,” said Mrs. 
Beresford, rising. Then she turned to 
her husband, “ You had better come 
too,” she said. 

No one thought of Alice; and she, 
after enduring her curiosity as best she 
could for a moment or two after her 
parents left the room, decided to follow 
them. So she crept up stairs and en- 
tered noiselessly, with beating heart, the 
chamber where the dying woman lay. 

Dying she certainly was—even to a 
child’s perception that was evident— 
but there was the light of conscious- 
ness in the wide-open eyes, though the 
breath of life came short and gaspingly 
through the pale lips. But as she lay 
—such a wreck as mortal disease can 
make of humanity—Mrs. Beresford 
said to herself that she did not look 
like acommon woman. The emaciated 
features even in health must have been 
finely chiselled, the hair was of silken 
softness, the hands small and white. 

“ Will you tell me what we can do for 





you?” the lady said, as she noted these 
things. ‘“ Perhaps you have friends, 
If* you could tell me their names, or 
where you were going—”’ 

“Friends!” the dying woman re 
peated. “ Yes, if I could reach them, 
they might forgive—forgive. It has 
been a hard struggle—the way is long 
—but they might forgive—now.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford looked at 
each other; then the latter said again 
with that insistance of tone necessary 
to fix the attention of a wandering 
mind :— 

“ But the names—will you not tell us 
the names of these friends, and we will 
send and let them know where you are,” 

“Tt is so far—so far. I shall never 
reach them now,” the woman said with 
asigh, following her own thoughts, 
“ But the child—if I could send him— 

“ Where do you wish him sent?” 
said Mrs. Beresford. ‘“ The name, only 
tell us the name!” 

But consciousness was gone agai 
from the wide gray eyes. She began 
to wander, spoke without coherence or 
apparent meaning, until she was roused 
once more by the touch and the sobs of 
the boy beside her. 

“My child,” she cried, “my poor 
child—what will become of you? If] 
could only have reached—” 

Where?” said Mrs. Beresford, 
eagerly, as she paused again. 

But the mother’s thoughts were all 
absorbed now by the consciousness that 
she was leaving her child alone, help 
less in a hard and cruel world. She 
looked at Mr. Beresford with an age 
nized entreaty in her eyes, the mor 
piteous because it was mute. 

“ T will see that your child is caref 
for,” he said, answering that appeal. 

“Will you keep him?” she aske 
“Oh, sir,”—raising herself up wit 
strange, sudden energy—‘for the sak 
of Him who came into the world th 
night, will you not keep him until ii 
own can find—can claim—” 

“ Oh, papa,” it was Alice’s eager voit 
in her father’s ear as he hesitated, “ yo 
will, you will, ‘ for the sake of the Chi 
divine!” 

“ Yes, my poor woman, I will ke 
him,” said Mr. Beresford. “ But yo 
must tell me where to find the frient 
who will claim him.” 
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But in that appeal for her child the 
mother had exhausted all her strength. 
$he sank back upon her pillows. “God 
bless you!” she gasped. And so died. 


II. 


“ Well,” said Mr. Beresford a little 
mefully to his wife,‘‘I suppose we 
must make the best of it. But what 
are we to do with a child of this de- 
scription ?” 

“ He is at least not a common child,” 
sid Mrs. Beresford. “ He is neither 
tough in his appearance, nor rude in his 
manners. And then he is intelligent— 
he may be able to tell us the name of 
the friend or friends to whom his mother 
was going.” 

“ Perhaps so; we will hope so,” said 
Mr. Beresford with an air of relief. 

But the relief was not of long dura- 
tion. The child proved to be entirely 
ignorant of his mother’s destination. 
His story was very brief and meagre ; 
as long as he could remember he had 
lived with his mother in a large town in 
the West, the name of which he gave 
quite correctly, where she had sup- 
ported herself by sewing. He had no 
recollection of his father; no recollec- 
tion of any man at all; he and his mo- 
ther always lived alone : she had never 
written any letters, nor had she ever 
mentioned any relatives to him. What 
was hername? Mrs. Lansing. And his 
ownname? Harold Moreton Lansing. 
Mrs. Beresford glanced 2 at her husband, 
aglance which said, “ You see! it is as 
I said. That is not the name of a 
common person.” But Mr. Beresford 
shook his head. A fine name was very 
well, but it proved nothing in itself, 
except a possible taste for novels in the 
mother. A _ little more questioning 
elicited the reason why the woman left 
the place where she had lived so long. 


sis) She seemed, the boy said, to grow weak; 


then she had an illness, and as soon as 
she was able to travel she sold every- 
thing she possessed and started away. 
But sickness again overtook her. She 
lay ill for weeks in a town of which he 
did not remember the name, and when 
she grew able to travel again, her money 
was nearly exhausted. “ After that we 
Went mostly on foot,” the child said, 


. 48 “for she said we must keep enough to 


get us across the sea.’ 





“ Across the sea!” repeated Mr. and 
“Then she was going 


Mrs. Beresford. 
to Europe?” 

“ To England,” said the boy. 

But this was all that he knew. To 
what part of England she was going, 
or whom she expected to find there, he 
could not tell. Nor dida search among’ 
the scanty effects of the dead woman 
reveal anything further. Only the 
wedding ring on her pale, thin hand 
contained some initials and a date. 
‘*Some day—when the child is grown 
—he may find out something by means 
of this,” said Mrs. Beresford to her hus- 
band. “I am sure of one thing—she 
was a lady.” 

‘¢ She may have been,” said Mr. Beres- 
ford, ‘‘ but she certainly could not have 
had much sense, or she would have left 
some clue by which we might have 
found her friends, if she hadany. How 
on earth are they to claim this boy ?— 
and what am I to do with him?” 

“T think we must keep him,” said 
Mrs. Beresford. 

And indeed her husband had not 
himself much doubt on that point. 
Careless though not unkind people, they 
might, if left to themselves, have let 
the little waif go; but the memory of 
his mother’s dying appeal had some 
effect with them, and still more, the 
knowledge that Alice’s heart was set 
upon sheltering the homeless child who 
had drifted to their door on Christmas 
eve. 

And so “ Alice’s Christmas gift,” as 
they called him, was taken into their 
home and presently fell naturally into 
place as a member of the family. This, 
of course, would not have been the 
case had he not proved to be refined in 
all his instincts and training. More 
and more Mrs. Beresford had reason to 
say that the dead woman was a lady 
when she found nothing to correct in the 
manners and habits of the boy. He 
was a delicate, shrinking little fellow, 
quiet, fond of books and remarkably 
well instructed for his age. When asked 
who had taught him, he replied that his 
mother had taught him all he knew. 
“She would not send me to a public 
school,” he said simply, “ because she 
was afraid I would fall into bad assoei- 
ations and learn bad manners.” 

Again Mr. and Mrs. Beresford looked 
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at each other. Their respect for the 
social rank of the mother who had so 
carefully guarded her child increased, 
and they felt in a measure compelled to 
continue what she had begun. So Har- 
rold shared with Alice in the instruc- 
tions of the various governesses and 
masters who came to her, and the good 
effects of such companionship were soon 
apparent. The boy being a little older 
and more studiously inclined, stimu- 
lated Alice, who, on her part, much 
preferred imaginative literature to hard 
study. 

In this way time slipped by, and as it 
went, Mr. and Mrs. Beresford aimost 
forgot that they had not two children, 
Only, on every recurring Christmas, the 
memory of the past was recalled, when 
the children would carry a wreath of 
evergreen to the grave of the poor wo- 
man who had departed out of life, 
leaving no clue to her identity behind 
her. It was on one of these occasions, 
as they stood by the grave in the light 
of a low, yellew sunset, that. Harold 
said, “When I am a man, I will find 
out who she was. J am determined on 
that.” 

Alice looked at him a little wistfully. 
“Why do you want to know?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘ Why do I want to know ?” the boy 
repeated. ‘“ Because I want to know 
who J am! I want to feel that I am 
somebody in the world—not just a stray 
nobody.” 

“You are somebody,” said Alice. 
“You belong to us.” 

“Only by the kindness of your 
father and mother,” he answered ; “ not 
like this”—and he pointed to the grave. 

“T feel as if you belonged to us in 
every way,” said she, “and I think you 
ought to feel so too.” 

He looked at her as she stood with 
the last rays of sunlight turning her 
hair to deeper gold—a slender young 
maiden instead of the fairy child who 
had flung open the door of her home to 
him on that by-gone Christmas eve. 

“JT do feel it!” he said. ‘I belong to 
you in every way—except by blood.” 

“T do not think blood matters at all,” 
said Alice. 

This was one of the few occasions 
on which Harold ever betrayed that he 
thought of the position in which fate 





had placed him. Usually he was re. 
served and quiet in the extreme; 4 
grave, studious boy, who won golden 
opinions from all his teachers, and wag 
daily more and more esteemed by Mr, 
and Mrs. Beresford. 

But at length it began to-be necessary 
to decide with regard to his future, 
whether he should go to college, pre 
pare for a profession, or enter business 
life. The matter was laid before him, 
and it did not take him long to decide 
what he would be. From his childhood, 
in all his leisure hours, he had devoted 
himself to the pencil and the color-box, 
and his passionate: desire, confided to 
Alice long before he spoke to any one 
else, was to be an artist. 

When Mr. Beresford heard this he 
shook his head a little. “It is a poor 
profession, unless you have talent great 
enough to hope for its great rewards,” 
he said. “If you have, you shall go 
abroad to study; if you have not, you 
had better give it up. We will consult 
M about it.” 

M——, who was an artist of reputa- 
tion, endorsed Harold’s choice. “ The 
boy has remarkable talent,” he said. 
“ Quite enough to justify him in adopt 
ing art as a profession. Send him 
abroad by all means. He will do you 
credit some day. It is no little thing 
to be able to present an artist to the 
world.” 

Mr. Beresford laughed over this ; but 
he was conscious of a thrill of satisfac 
tion as he told his wife M ’s opinion. 
He had felt sufficiently rewarded already 
for his kindness to the orphan waif, but 
it would not be undesirable to be known 
hereafter to the world as the generous 
benefactor of genius. 

So it was settled that Harold was to 
go abroad immediately after Christmas, 
now again fast approaching. It was 
the tenth anniversary of the Christmas 
when he had come to them, and as Alice 
found herself alone in the familiar sit 
ting-room in the falling dusk of Christ 
mas eve, her thoughts went back to that 
day, and she found herself murmuring 
the familiar lines :— 

‘Oh, to have dwelt in Bethlehem 
When the star of God shone bright ! 


To have sheltered the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night.”’ 


“You sheltered them once,” said 
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Harold’s voice, speaking suddenly at 
her side, “for ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’ ” 

“How you startled me!” said Alice, 
quickly. “I did not know you were 
there. But, oh, Harold, I was just 
thinking—how wonderful it was that in 
answer to my childish desire, God 
should have sent me a brother such as 
you have been and are!” 

She laid her hand on his arm as she 
spoke—eager to make him feel that it 
was as a brother, not as the wanderer 
of that Christmas eve, she regarded 
him, and looked up at him with a face 
which had lost none of its childlike 
purity from advancing years. 

“ Yes, it was wonderful,” he echoed, 
“very wonderful that out of darkness 
and poverty and infinite desolation I 
should have been received into such a 
home and such hearts as are here? I 
have never said much of it, but the mem- 
ory of that night is always with me, as if 
it were yesterday. I never see a winter 
twilight fall without remembering it— 
the coming night,the terror, theanguish, 
and then the open door, the flood of 
light, and the figure that seemed to me 
like an angel of God. Some day I will 
paint that picture, Alice.” 

“]T would rather you would paint any 
other,” she said. ‘“ Why dwell on the 
memory of pain? Why put yourself, 
even in a picture, outside the house 
which is your home, now and always?” 

He bent his head and kissed the little 
hand that lay onhisarm. “ It was you 
who brought me into it; it is to youl 
owe it,” hesaid. “ Alice, do you know 
how hard I mean to try to make a name 
in the world for your sake ?” 

“You could not help making it,” 
said Alice, with confidence. “I am 
sure of that. And when you are great 
and distinguished, how proud I shall be 
to say, ‘ He is my brother!’ ” 

“Your brother!” he repeated. He 
would not acknowledge how much he 
shrank from that name on her lips. 
He had a little struggle with himself 
before he said, “ It is a great privilege 
to beso near to you. I hope that life 
may give me some opportunity to show 
how truly I am your brother—how 
much I would do, how much I would 
sacrifice to secure your happiness. If 





it were only to spare you one pang, I 
would lay down my life!” he ended 
with sudden passion. 

“ But that would not spare me any 
pang, it would break my heart,” said 
Alice. 

He smiled a little. Young as he was 
he felt instinctively how little she knew 
as yet of what would break her heart. 
“ Be sure I shall never do that,” he said. 
“ If your happiness were in my keeping, 
nothing should ever mar it. I would - 
stand like a sentinel between you and 
all suffering. But it is too much to 
hope for!” he said with a sigh. 

Alice looked at him wonderingly— 
not understanding in the least what he 
meant. ‘ Of course it is too much to 
hope for that one can escape suffering,” 
she said. ‘ We are told that every one 
must suffer in some way. But I shall 
not mind my share,” she added, like a 
child, “if papa and mamma and you 
are spared to me.” 

He did not answer ; but he said to him- 
self that it was a great thing to be ad- 
mitted into the close circle of such ten- 
der affection—he, who had no natural 
claim to it—though it was hard, too, to 
realize how entirely he was onlya brother 
to her, and that he must go away and 
leave her just in the dawn of her wo- 
manhood. 

“But it may be best,” he thought. 
*¢ When I come back the habit of famili- 
arity will be broken at least; and if I 
have won anything, and if her heart is 
still free—but, oh, what may not hap- 
pen in five years!” 

“ How I shall miss you, Harold!” 
said Alice, suddenly, with a tearful 
sound in her voice. “Christmas, 
especially, will not seem Christmas 
without you. But I shall never fail to 
goto your mother’s grave, and [I will 
whisper to her that the reason you do 
not come is because you have gone 
away to grow famous.” 

“And to find out who I am,” said 
Harold. “TI shall never rest till I have 
done that. And then, if I ever find 
that I have an honorable name like 
other men, then I will come back, 
Alice.” f 

“ Yes,” said Alice, as he paused, “ of 
course you will come back, for whatever 
name you have, you cannot be other 
than our Harold.” 
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III. 


The absence of her adopted brother 
made, for a time, a great change in 
Alice’s life. He had never before left 
the home into which he had been re- 
ceived on that now far-off Christmas 
eve, and it seemed to the girl as if it 
were impossible to take up the thread of 
existence without the kind companion 
who had so long shared her studies and 
. her amusements. This loneliness made 
her droop a little, and her parents per- 
ceiving it, decided that she must have 
more diversion and other companions. 
So their doors were thrown open, and 
all the gayety and pleasure that youth 
loves, surrounded the girl and banished 
her sadness, though it did not change 
her memory and affection. Her letters 
to Harold were faithful transcripts of her 
feelings and her life, while his pictured 
for her all the strange existence of the 
foreign city into which he found him- 
self plunged. For a while it seemed as 
if distance had no power to break the 
tie between them, and that they shared 
each other’s interests as closely as when 
their interests were the same. But only 
the deepest and most passionate love 
can long withstand the influences of 
time and absence, and on one side, at 
least, these influences presently became 
apparent. After the lapse of a year, 
Alice was formally introduced into 
society, and then Harold sadly began 
to perceive a great falling off in the 
correspondence. She wrote seldom, 
and her letters were much less personal 
than formerly. They were as affection- 
ate as ever, but she said less of herself 
and more of the gayeties in which she 
mingled, and the new acquaintances 
she made. “It is natural,” thought 
Harold, trying to console himself; but 
his heart grew cold with foreboding as 
he thought of all the new interests that 
were dividing her from him, of all the 
men who no doubt surrounded her, 
while he was so far—so far. And then 
he would fall to work with feverish 
energy, and amaze his masters by the 
progress that he made. 

But a little more than two years after 
he left home the blow, which he had 
instinctively dreaded and expected, 
fell. He was in Rome, where he had 
not long before gone to from Paris, and 





————— 


he was happy in the anticipation of a 
promised visit from the Beresfords 
when the letters came which made life 
and all its prizes worthless to him, 
Alice was engaged to be married. This 
was all that at first he was able to un 
derstand. The letter which conveyed 
the news dropped from his hand, while 
he sat like one stunned. The fear of 
his life was realized ; she was won by 
another man, and lost to him forever, 
The sunlight, the hope, the joy of ex. 
istence were never to be his, for all 
were centred in Alice. From the hour 
when she stood before him in the open 
door like a heavenly messenger, his 
heart had been laid at her feet. He 
could not imagine any life which she 
would not share, nor any home un- 
blessed by her presence. Yet she was 
lost to him—lost utterly, hopelessly, 
and forever ! 

“The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun,” but no stars 
came out to make night holy for the 
stricken heart. He turned with sick 
despair from his work. Of what use 
were palette and brushes and colors to 
him now? He had not loved art for 
herself alone, but as a path which led 
to Alice; he had hoped and toiled for 
fame because it would bring him nearer 
to her, and now it was valueless to him 
as a shadow. He left his studio and 
went out, wandering as a ghost through 
the streets and ruins and churches of 
Rome, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
knowing nothing but that Alice was 
lost to him. It was at length in a quiet 
and deserted spot by the Tiber, that he 
sat down to read the letter which con- 
tained the death-warrant of all his hopes. 
It was from Mrs. Beresford, and written, 
as he felt, between smiles and tears. 

“* You are the first person who must 
hear of the engagement of our darling 
Alice,” she wrote. “ You will no doubt 
be surprised, but of course we, who are 
here, have been prepared, seeing for 
some time past what wascoming. It is 
a terrible struggle to her father and 
myself to face even the idea of resign- 
ing her, and we consent perhaps more 
willingly to the engagement because it 
must be a long one. You remember 
the Noels,do you not? You may re 
member also the sudden reverses of for- 
tune which overtook the family some 
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years ago, reducing them to compari- 
tive poverty and killing the father. 
The oldest son, Herbert Noel, has ever 
since borne the burden of the family on 
his shoulders, and won the admiration 
and respect of all who knew him. 
This is the man who loves our Alice, 
and has long hesitated to speak on ac- 
count of his position; but love at last 
proved too much for his resolution, and 
she has promised to marry him. But 
though she will have fortune enough 
for both, he insists upon waiting until 
he is in a more independent position, 
and we are only too glad of any excuse 
to keep the sunshine of our hearts a 
little longer with us.” 

Again the letter dropped from Har- 
old’s hand. The sunshine of their 
hearts! And what of his? He threw 
up his hands as if appealing to the blue 
sky far above, and then covered his face. 

“ For me there is only desolation now 
and ever !” he cried in the bitterness of 
his pain. 

Twilight had fallen when he went 
back to the house where he lodged, and 
heard the porter tell him, as ina dream, 
that a signor had been waiting for him 
for some time. What did it matter? 
He was too indifferent even to care to 
escape as he went slowly up the many 
stairs, absorbed in passionate misery, 
and, thinking to find some one of the 
young painters who were his only 
friends, pushed open his studio door. 

Even in the midst of his absorption, 
however, he was astonished at sight of 
the figure which rose to meet him. A 
tall, stately old man, on whom the last 
rays of the western light fell, showing 
the outlines of a stern face surrounded 
by an upright mass of white hair. He 
rose, but stood motionless, looking with 
piercing eye at the young man, who 
came forward, saying :— 

“T am sorry if you have waited long. 
When I went out I did not expect any 
one.” 

“ You could not have expected me,” 
said the stranger, speaking with an 
English accent. ‘“ I obtained your ad- 
dress from ——” (naming a picture 
dealer), ‘‘ where I was attracted by a 
little study of the Campagna, painted 


' by you, I believe.” 


“ Yes, painted by me,” said Harold, 
with dull indifference. His heart would 





have leaped twenty-four hours earlier at 
the thought of that modest study bring- 
ing a patron to his studio; but now he 
cared nothing. Wealth and fame might 
knock at his door now, and he would 
hardly lift his head to greet them. 

‘**T suppose, then,” said the older man, 
“ that the name written on the back of 
that picture is your own?” 

“Should I be likely to write the name 
of any one else on my picture ?” asked 
Harold, haughtily. 

Yet even as he spoke, the singularity 
of the question startled him. For in 
an instant he almost forgot Alice in 
feeling that perhaps he touched for the 
first time the secret of his birth. He 
drew nearer to the stranger, and con- 
fronted him in the dying day. ‘“ What 
is my name to you?” he said, in a 
voice that carried a thrill with it. 

“It is my own,” the other answered. 
‘* Jam Harold Moreton, and my daugh- 
ter married a man named Lansing. 
What was your mother’s name?” 

Harold did not answer. He abso- 
lutely could not command his voice, 
but he put a trembling hand into his 
breast and drew forth from near his 
heart a small silken case. Alice had 
made it, and a pang shot through his 
heart even now as he undid the strings 
her hands had tied, and drew forth his 
mother’s wedding-ring. “ You will find 
it there,” he said, ‘ together with my 
father’s. This was taken from her dead 
hand.” 

With all his stateliness, the old man 
drew back, trembling also a little. 
“ Not that,” he said. “I would rather 
not touch that. I never forgave her 
for the marriage, you know. But you 
can tell me her name, that I may be 
sure.” 

“It was Isabel.” 

“Yes, Isabel,” he said, with a slight 
faltering in his tone. “ And so she is 
dead. I knew she must be dead. 
Where did she die?” 

“ Almost on the road-side, trying to 
get to her friends,” Harold answered. 
“ Thinking of me, for I was a little 
child then, she struggled on until she 
sank in her death agony. But God had 
led her to the door of strangers who 
took her in, and who have been from 
that day to this true parents to me. If 
you are her father, sir,I am glad to 
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know at last who and what she was; 
but when you have told me that, I have 
nothing more to ask of you.” 

“Nevertheless there is something 
more, in justice, to be done,” said 
the other, a little sternly. “Your mo- 
ther was my daughter, though she dis- 
obeyed me and left my house to marry 
her drawing master. She had been my 
pride,and I could not forgive her for 
so disappointing all my hopes; but I 
never meant her to suffer. I have en- 
deavored to find her in order that I 
might secure her against any danger of 
the kind; but she disappeared so com- 
pletely that your name to-day is the 
first clue to her fate I have ever found.” 

To-day ! What an irony of fate it was, 
Harold thought, that the day which 
brought the gratification of his desire 
to know who he was, should also have 
brought the blow which rendered that 
knowledge valueless to him! 


Nevertheless, there was rejoicing 
with the Beresfords when Harold’s 
letter came, announcing that he had 
found, or been found by, his mother’s 
father. “He is a great London 
banker,” the young man wrote, “and 
we have very little in common, for he 
scorns my choice of a profession, as 
he scorned the painter for whose sake 
my mother left her home. But, with 
all his narrowness, he means to be just, 
and he has so insisted on my accepting 
my mother’s fortune—that is, the equiv- 
alent of what he settled on his other 
daughters when they married—that I 
have not been abie to refuse to do so. 
And this, dearest sir,” he was writing 
to Mr. Beresford, “renders it un- 
necessary that I should be longer de- 
pendent on your generous kindness, for 
I shall now have more money than I am 
ever likely to be able to spend.” 

“ He writes as if he were absolutely 
regretful over such wonderful good for- 
tune?” said Mr. Beresford. ‘ What a 
queer fellow he is! But surely it was 
a good Christmas work when we took 
him in and kept him! To think of his 
being the grandson of a great London 
banker—and he might have been 
brought up a pauper!” 

Alice said nothing, but in her heart 
she thought, “‘ If he were the grandson 
of a king it could make no difference. 











He is our Harold—and we took him 
in for the sake of the Child of Bethle. 
hem.” 

She wrote, pouring out a flood of 
congratulation and rejoicing; but the 
subtle sadness which her father had ob. 
served, was even more apparent in Har- 
old’s reply. 

‘That which we have passionately 
desired generally comes to us, if it 
comes at all, when we have ceased to 
care for it,’ he wrote; “and this is no 
exception to the rule. But I hope that 
I value the freedom which it gives me, 
and I am thinking of going to the East 
for a year or two, since you have all 
decided not to come to Rome this win- 
ter.” 

It was on account of Alice’s engage- 
ment that the visit to Rome had been 
abandoned ; and thinking that this dis- 
appointment might be the cause of his 
dejection, she wrote again with many 
tender apologies. But it was really 4 
great relief to Harold that they had de- 
cided not to come. He felt that he 
could not have endured to be with her, 
and yet know her so far removed from 
his reach. It was better to go away 
into distant lands and try, if not to 
forget—that he knew was impossible— 
at least to bear with fortitude. 

So, for nearly two years he heard 
little of them, or they of him, for he 
plunged into those wild Oriental regions 
which are hardly more than a name to 
the civilized world, and where letters 
could only follow him at rare intervals. 
One of these intervals had been speci- 
ally long when at length he returned 
from the interior of Arabia to Damas- 
cus and found letters awaiting him with 
terrible tidings. Ruin had overtaken 
those whom he loved most. <A great 
failure had drawn Mr. Beresford’s for- 
tune down with it, and he had not sur- 
vived the blow. When he realized that 
everything was swept away, he dropped 
down as if struck by lightning. But it 
was that lightning called apoplexy, and 
he never spoke again, but so passed 
away, leaving his wife and daughter to 
face the poverty which lay before them. 

How fast Harold hastened home— 
halting not for an instant after he read 
those letters—it is needless to say. It 
was within two days of Christmas when 
he landed on the shores of America 
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and hurried to those who possessed all 
his heart. He found them in humble 
lodgings, in deepest mourning and 
deepest grief; but though his coming 
seemed to touch the sources of sorrow, 
he felt that it was because happiness 
and sorrow were so close akin. In the 
midst of their grief it was a happiness 
that they were together again; and 
when Alice leaned on his shoulder to 
weep for him who had been so kind a 
father to them both, something of the 
long pain in his heart was stilled. 

The first day of his coming was 
sacred to such memories: but on the 
next, he spoke to Mrs. Beresford of her 
position and prospects. These proved 
to be very dark. Everything except 
the merest pittance had been swept 
away, and the lady brought up in deli- 
cate luxury said simply that she must 
try to find some work to do. “ Alice 
is already seeking a situation as a 
teacher,” she said. 

“ Alice!” repeated Harold. “ But I 
thought she was to be—” He paused, 
unable to utter the word that should 
have come next. 

“Married?” said Mrs. Beresford. 
“ Ah, poor child! her marriage is again 
indefinitely deferred. Her father had 
at last insisted on settling on her a suf- 
ficent fortune te enable them to marry 
—for Herbert can do no more than 
support his mother and sisters—but 
now all that is over.” 

“Why does she not give him up?” 
said Harold, almost harshly. “ Why 
should she waste her youth in this 
manner ?” 

‘“ Ah, she loves him,” said the mother 
sadly. ‘They are passionately at- 
tached to each other.” 

“But she might forget him—in 
time.” 

“Never. It is not in Alice to for- 
get. I think if they were separated—if 
she had no longer any hope of ever be- 
longing to him—she would die.” 

“* People do not die so easily of such 
maladies,” said Harold, bitterly. 

Then he went out—to battle with 
fierce temptation. Let her say what 
she would, if Alice saw no hope of ever 
marrying the man she loved, and if she 
were taken away—far away—it was 
more than possible that she might in 
time forget him, And then—Harold’s 





heart leaped up, but only to sink 
suddenly down again. And then she 
might at last be his—but bought at 
what a price! At the cost of anguish 
such as he had himself tasted for two 
long years. Could he, for the sake of 
his own selfish hopes, condemn her to 
that—to suffering such as has broken 
many a stout heart, and might indeed 
break hers? Could he look on her face 
growing pale with pain and think that it 
was in his power to turn that pain into 
joy, and yet hold back his hand—for his 
ownends? All the passion that was 
within him answered, “ No—not if 
heaven itself were to be purchased 
thereby!” All that he was, all that he 
hoped to be, he owed to her, and she 
should be repaid, not by dastardly 
selfishness, but in such full measure as 
she should not even know. 

It was when he had fully conquered 
that he went, with his pale face firmly 
set, to a lawyer, and gave clear and pre- 
cise directions for two papers to be 
drawn. Then, carrying them with him 
he returned to the two sad women who 
with tearful eyes saw the approach of 
the great festival of joy. 

“T have brought you a Christmas 
gift, dear mother,” he said, approaching 
Mrs. Beresford timidly. “ It is nothing 
—it is unworthy to be mentioned—in 
comparison with all that you have 
given me; but you will take it from 
one whom you have made your son in 
love if not in fact.” 

“ But—what is it?” said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, opening the legal document with 
trembling fingers and looking at it 
doubtfully. 

Harold took her hand and kissed it. 
“ Only a little gift to save you from all 
need to toil, or to fear the future,” he 
said. ‘“ You know that my grandfather 
made me arich man. So I have taken 
thirty thousand pounds and divided be- 
tween Alice and yourself. My dear 
sister,” he turned to Alice and handed 
her another paper, “will you take 
yours ?” 

There were many tears but few words, 
for they could not refuse him when he 
spoke with heart-felt eloquence of all 
the past. Only Alice at length said 
wistfully, looking at the paper in her 
hand :— 

“But fifteen thousand pounds is 
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seventy-five thousand dollars, Harold! 
Are you rich enough to give so much 
as that?” 

“ Oh, yes, I am rich enough,” he an- 
swered with a smile—glad that he had 
never told them what the amount of 
his mother’s fortune was, and that they 
need never know how he had stripped 
himself of all. 


In the gloaming of Christmas eve a 
man knelt alone by a solitary grave, 
but there was more peace in his heart 
than had visited it for many a day. 





“ Mother,” he whispered, “I have 
paid our debt.” And then his thoughts, 
like Alice’s on that far-gone Christmas, 
went to the manger of Bethlehem, 
What were the gifts which the kings 
offered? Gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. Gold to honor his kingship, 
frankincense to adore his divinity, and 
myrrh for the rarest, costliest offering 
of all—sacrifice. 

“T too!” he cried, lifting his empty 
hands—and then it seemed as if he saw 
the Divine Child bend smiling from his 
mother’s arms and take the gift. 
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What a bleak wild night it was! The 
weird spirits of the storm marched up 
the valley howling like angry demons, 
and with giant strength wrestled with 
the mighty oaks upon the hillside, until 
they bowed their trembling limbs to the 
earth in mute supplication. How the 
windows of the old factory rattled in 
the driving blast, and the young girl, 
Jessie Deane, drew her shawl closer 
about her as the damp wind came moan- 
ing in through every crevice and 
cranny. 

The six o’clock bell had rung, the 
day’s work was done, but still she lin- 
gered in the work-room, and sitting on 
the window ledge close up to the dirt- 
grimed pane, her plain, homely face, 
with its framework of soft brown hair, 
was almost hidden in the dull Novem- 
ber twilight. With a nervous restless- 
ness her slender brown hands tied and 
untied the fringes of her coarse blanket 
shawl, while in and out of the winding 
passages of her brain the busy thoughts 
game and went, and went and came. 

* Only a factory girl!” So a fair- 
haired lady had said that day as she 
passed her on the pavement, and 
gathered up her silken garments daint- 
ily, lest they should be defiled by the 
touch. She remembered what the old 
pastor had said last Sabbath-day in the 
littie church of the neighboring village 
of Ellenthrope: *‘ Oh, ye rich men, all 
your wealth will surely avail you noth- 
ing when you reach the river’s brink.” 


> 





She knew all this,and yet it was hard to 
walk always among the shadows. 

With a thud the waves came dashing 
up against the moss-covered walls of 
the old factory, and with a startling 
thrill she looked down from her dizzy 
perch in the third-story window, and 
thought of the one frantic leap, a little 
struggle for breath, and all would be 
over. 

Should she do it? Would anybody 
care? Ahme! There was a pale face 
with the love-light ever shining in the 
brown eyes, which she knew was watch- 
ing for her even then in the brown 
house under the hill. 

Blessed mother! Anything for her. 
Perhaps by and by the purple gates of 
day will open beyond the night, but 
though He bade her walk through a 
furnace heated seven times hotter than 
before, she would endure it all for her 
sake, and out of the depths of her 
suffering the soul of Jessie Deané 
walked that night white-robed and puri- 
fied. 

There came a dull, heavy footstep 
along the lower floor and up the creak- 
ing stairs. 

“ Are you ready to go home, Jessie ?” 

She knew just what he would say, 
for he had uttered precisely the same 
words every night for the last six 








months, standing in the same place, 
fumbling his fur cap in awkward em-- 
barrassment. 

“ No! I’m not ready to go home with, 
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u,” and Jessie turned with a scorn- 
ful air from the sturdy country youth. 

“Here is my umbrella, You will 
need it.’ 

It was a kindly voice, and came from 
amanly heart, and looking at her for a 
moment with a questioning look, plain, 
honest John Brace turned away and 
walked slowly down and out into the 
damp street. 

“Such an awkward specimen of hu- 
manity,” the girl murmured pettishly ; 
and yet she knew the sunniest spots in 
her life were the pleasant summer even- 
ing walks with him home through the 
green country lanes to the brown farm- 
house. 

“Tf he were only as handsome and 
graceful as Harry Bell,” and as she tied 
her hat her gaze wandered wistfully 
over the river to the brown stone villa 
upon the hill, where, in stately mag- 
nificence, dwelt the owner of the mill 
property—Garrison Bell. In her sim- 
plicity she had looked with almost rev- 
erential awe upon the portly gentleman, 
as with great pomposity he made his 
weekly visits to the factory to give 
orders to his overseer. Of late the 
moustached young college graduate, 
Harry Bell, had performed these duties 
for his father, and she now considered 
him the personification of manly beauty 
and excellence. 

And so Jessie dreamed on, and at 
last, with the night shadows folding 
themselves closely about her, went 
slowly down the creaking stairway, 
with a heavy aching at her heart, and a 
weary, wistfui longing in her brown 
eyes. 

But hark! Up through the winding 
passage, with the rush of the damp wind 
from the street door, came a shrill cry 
of mortal agony, and her blood ran 
cold while her heart almost stilled its 
beating, as she listened. 

One, two, three horrid yells rent the 
air, mingled with the sound of falling 
blows, and fierce oaths. The sounds 
came from the overseer’s office at the 
foot of the stairs, and were heard with 
awful distinctness above the roar of the 
storm. Jessie knew that the last work- 
man had left fifteen minutes before, and 
she was alone—perhaps with a mur- 
4 derer—and whiter than the faces of the 
sheeted dead was that of the young 





girl, as she leaned for support against 
the smoky wall. 

The cries had ceased, a door opened 
and closed, but still she could hear the 
thud, thud, of the wind-lashed waves, 
and up from the street came the sick- 
ening stench of the rain-soaked filth. 

But she must act! And with the 
thought came renewed strength, and 
down the old stairs she went with flying 
feet. Atthatinstantin from the street 
came the same awkward form from 
which she had turned so scornfully, 
five minutes before. How noble and 
manly he looked in the hour of peril. 

“Thank God you are here, John 
Brace!” and then they opened the office 
door and went in together. 

Only the empty room, vacant and 
blank, with the shadows weaving them- 
selves together in the dim and dusty 
corners, and the wind moaning its weird 
anthems through the narrow passage. 

But what is that thing lying ina 
mangled heap upon the low lounge be- 
hind the stove. Shapeless almost, and 
yet not lifeless, for a human hand is 
thrust out and on it isa great gout of 
blood. 

With a pale face but unshaking hand 
John Brace removed the covering, and 
disclosed the ghastly, disfigured face of 
Thomas Morgan, the factory overseer. 
Three great gashes across the throat 
from which the life-blood was fast ebb- 
ing, and the mark of heavy blows about 
the head were the sole traces of the 
murderer. 

Poor little Jessie could endure no 
more, and when the curious crowd came 
hurrying in from the street, they found 
her lying prostrate upon the floor, and 
honest John Brace gazing in dumb 
horror upon the scene. 

Three weeks had passed, and through 
the low kitchen window of the farm- 
house under the hill, the afternoon sun- 
light shone blithely in, and wove its 
fairy embroideries in broad lines of 
gold upon the white hair of the busy 
housewife, as she passed with light foot- 
falls across the floor, plying her daily 
tasks. 

Upon the little white draped cot in 
the kitchen bed-room lay Jessie, with 
her poor face thinned almost to a shadow 
by wasting fever. Fora long time, in 
a kind of dumb, dreamy quiet, she lay 
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counting the crimson leaves upon the 
woodbine over the window, and listen- 
ing to the cricket’s dreamy chirping 
under the doorstone, and the sound of 
the dropping nuts in the forest, and 
then with a sudden rush of memory 
came the recollection of the events of 
that terrible night. 

‘* Mother, mother, come and tell me. 
Have they found the murderer?” 

“Can you bear it, Jessie, if I tell you 
all?” and the poor woman looked with 
yearning pity upon the worn, tired little 
face before her. 

“ Anything is better than suspense, 
mother,” and so in trembling tones the 
poor woman told her all. 

“They have took him up for the mur- 
der you know—John Brace, I mean— 
for they found him in the room with the 
dead man, and his jack-knife was on the 
floor covered with blood, and they do 
say the two have had a good many 
hard words of late. John was wantin’ 
more pay, and Morgan wouldn’t give it 
to him, and they are both high-tem- 
pered, you know. The trial comes off 
next week, and you'll have to be a wit- 
ness,”’ and the garrulous old mother ex- 
patiated at length upon the particulars 
of the horrid tragedy, but Jessie heard 
her not. 

What, John Brace to be tried for 
murder! Her John, whose coarse 
brown hand she had held so often in 
her own in the olden time, and whose 
honest eyes had again and again looked 
down in hers, with the light of a noble 
tenderness shining in them. Tried 
for life? It must not, should not be, 
and she remembered with a thrill of 
satisfaction that her testimony would 
save him, for did she not see him come 
in from the street before she reached 
the foot of the stairs ? 

And then came another thought, chill- 
ing her to the heart. She did not hear 
him speak after all, and she had only 
said, ‘‘Thank God you are here, John 
Brace,’ when they went into the office 
together. Perhaps it was all a mistake 
—he might be the murderer—and then, 
away down in the depths of her heart 
Jessie realized the length and breadth 
and depth of her love for poor John 
Brace, and in all her misery her soul 
sent forth one plaintive cry: ‘Oh, 
God, pity me! Oh, God, pity me!” 








“Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of Death, thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” At last 
these blessed words of comfort came 
floating in upon her poor confused 
brain like the low, sweet notes of 4 
cradle hymn, and wholly exhausted 
she sank into a troubled slumber. 

A week later John Brace was tried 
for manslaughter, convicted, and sen. 
tenced to the State prison for life, for 
though Jessie’s written testimony was 
read in court, it proved of no avail 
against the powerful circumstantial 
evidence against him. 

For weeks the stricken girl hovered 
very near the gates of Death, but they 
were closed against her, and at last she 
gathered up her strength, and turned 
her feet again into life’s busy paths, 
Sanctified through suffering. That was 
the story her pale, sweet face told, as 
she took up her burdens again and with 
cheerful patience toiled on. 


Two years had stepped back into the 
shadows of the past, and the primroses 
were sprinkled thickly in. the dim old 
lane, filling the air with their fragrance, 
as Jessie brushed the dew from their 
petals, in her homeward walk. 

A quick, firm step came up behind 
her, and her slight form was lifted high 
up from the ground in the grasp of two 
sturdy arms, and a brown bearded face 
bent over hers in passionate tenderness, 

“I hardly know where to begin the 
story, Jessie darling,” said John Brace 
that night in the brown farm-house 
kitchen. 

“My name is cleared from all dis 
honor by Harry Bell’s confession. 
When death came near to him he was 
ready to tell the story. He had been 
gambling and betting heavily that sum 
mer, and getting involved pretty deeply. 
He was trying that night to coax a 
thousand dollars of his father’s money 
out of honest Thomas Morgan. Both 
got angry and excited and—you know 
the rest.” 

A solemn prayer of thanksgiving 
ascended that night from three united 









hearts to Him who had “ delivered 
them from evil, and guided their tire 
footsteps into the narrow way, which 
leads to the shining mountains of thé 
City Beautiful, 

“Out of the darkness into the light.’ 
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BY MARY E. BRADLEY. - 





Part II. 


Of course I knew what he meant, but 
somehow without intention I drifted 
into disregard of his wish. Daisy had 
asked permission to go out with some 
little friends who called for her, and her 
mother consented readily, rather glad, 
it seemed to me, to have the child out 
of her way forawhile. She had hardly 
gone, indeed, before Mrs. Maxwell 
turned to me with a sort of appealing 
ery. 
t Polly, what is the matter with me?” 
she said, piteously. 

We had grown into the use of first 
names with each other in our daily in- 
timacy, but all our confidences had been 
on the surface hitherto. I knew some- 
thing different was coming now. 

“Tell me that,” I answered her. “I 
have seen all day that something was 
amiss.” 

“ Polly,” she began excitedly, “ why 
can’t the dead past bury its dead? 
Why do the ghosts of things that might 
have been rise up to torment us? Do 
you know I saw a ghost to-day ?” 

“ Where?” I asked, with a shaking 
voice. Had she seen Dolf’s apparition, 
after all? : 

“ Oh, it was a flesh-and-blood ghost— 
don’t look so pale about it!” with a 
tremulous laugh. “That Frenchwo- 
man’s lawyer—the man who seemed so 
out of place, you know, in that crowd— 
it is ten years since I saw him before, 
Polly, but once we wore each other’s 
tings, and expected to be man and wife.” 

“That is why you were so disturbed 
when Dolf mentioned his name ?” 

“Yes; I had not looked at him be- 
fore, and it startled me so that I did 
not know how to control myself. Did 
I show it in my face? Do you think he 
recognized me when I went on the 
stand ?” 

“JT think he recognized Daisy,” I 
said, remembering his close observation 
of the child. 

“Daisy? Oh no, he never saw her. 
Itell you, Polly, it is ten years since 


4 Wwe have met.” 
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“ He might have seen a likeness, and 
he might have remembered the name,” 
I said, ‘“ He certainly looked at her 
with a very peculiar expression.” 

She started, and blushed vividly. 

“The judge asked her name, did not 
he? and she said Daisy Clyde Maxwell. 
Of course that told him! He used to 
call me Daisy long ago,” she added, 
with lingering tenderness of accent. 
“T was Marguerite to other people, but 
that was Ais pet-name for me. Oh, 
Polly! Polly!” 

With a sudden quiver in her voice 
she hid her face on my shoulder and 
began to cry. I did not try to check 
her. I only soothed her with a tender 
word now and then, and let her sob 
herself into quietness. By and by she 
told me the whole story of her old en- 
gagement. 

It began when she was very young, 
a mere child of sixteen, and Thrale was 
a college student, five or six years older. 
Her parents objected at first on account 
of her youth, and because he had to 
spend two years of study at Heidelberg 
before there could be any talk of mar- 
riage. They were both so much in 
earnest, however, that consent was 
given at last. Then there was one 
happy year; “ the only one in my life,” 
said poor Marguerite; and after that 
came the bitter parting that neither of 
them guessed was to be final. There 
was the old story of a lover’s quarrel; 
a young girl’s petulance and coquet- 
tishness, a young man’s jealousy and 
temper; some foolish, angry letters ; 
then a foolish, heart-breaking silence. 
Miss Clyde, meanwhile, had grown up, 
so to speak, and in spite of her acknow- 
ledged engagement there were other 
lovers fluttering around her. One of 
them was a middle-aged man with the 
reputation of wealth. He came and 
went in the household familiarly. Miss 
Clyde considered him as her father’s 
companion, and permitted his attentions 
with innocent unconsciousness. Being 
so much older, and so entirely the friend: 
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of the family, what harm could come of 
accepting his escort here and there, of 
wearing his flowers, or enjoying the 
pretty gifts that on one pretext or an- 
other he was always bringing ? 

She was after all but a thoughtless, 
inexperienced girl, and her Heidelberg 
student was sulking in a fit of jealousy. 
Nothing was more natural than for her 
to confide her littie troubles to this kind 
and fatherly friend ; and, in the circum- 
stances, it was perhaps quite as natural 
for him to take advantage of her confi- 
dence. Human nature is weak enough, 
all of us know, for a great deal of 
meanness and selfishness under certain 
provocation; sometimes for worse 
things, too. 

“ He came to me one day,” said Mar- 
guerite, shivering with an old horror at 
the recollection, ‘and brought me a 
newspaper folded down at the marriage 
notices. ‘Could I bear a blow?’ he 
asked me. ‘If he only dared to spare 
me it, poor child!’ And I snatched 
the paper and read that on the 20th of 
June, 1864, Archer Thrale, of New 
York, was married'to Hilda von Breiten- 
feldt, at Heidelberg,Germany. The rest 
of the story,” she went on, simply, “ is 
easy enough to guess. When a girl is 
wounded to death she does not care 
what else happens to her. ‘Would I 
let him be my protector in future— 
shield me from curiosity and criticism 
—comfort me for the unworthiness of 
the false one?’ That was the next 
move, and my parents, who were furious 
at the insult, and who preferred Max- 
well to Thrale in any case, gave me no 
peace till I had consented. It was the 
tenth of July—ten years ago this very 
day, Polly—when he brought that paper 
tome. Three weeks afterward he mar- 
ried me.” 

“And then—?” I asked, as_ she 
paused, wearily. 

“We went abroad directly. He 
thought that being young and fond of 
excitement I would forget things 
sooner in new places, For myself I 
did not care ; I was indifferent to every- 
thing. But he took me from place to 
place, and was lavish with money and 
attention. Whatever I fancied he was 
eager to give me; I had new dresses 
and jewels and flowers ; and all sorts of 
pleasures were planned for me. Noth- 





ing was neglected that he thought 
would. make me happy, and I was grate 
ful to him, and in the end might have 
come to be fond of him, and contented 
with my life, if I had not discovered 
how cruelly he had deceived me. It is 
dreadful to telk it of my husband, and 
my child’s father,” she said, the color 
mounting in her cheeks, “and when he 
is dead, too! But Polly, that marriage 
notice was a fraud, a made-up story, 
every word of it; and he did it.” 

“Oh, my dear! Are you sure?” J 
was horror-stricken and incredulous, 
but she smiled with bitter meaning. 

“ Would I tell you if I was not sure? 
Remember it is Daisy’s father I am 
talking about! The child must never 
know it, never; but it is true all the 
same. We were in Paris when I found 
it out. I meta young Englishman who 
knew Thrale at Heidelberg, and spoke 
to me of him. ‘ You are both from 
New York,’ he said,‘ perhaps you know 
each other?’ ‘ Yes,’ I told him, TI had 
met Mr. Thrale. He had married a 
German girl not long ago, I had heard.’ 
‘Married? not he,’ was the reply. 
‘Thrale is misanthropic on the subject 
of marriage. He was engaged to a 
pretty girl in America, and very fond 
of her; but she threw him over, and 
married another man without any 
warning. Sent him her wedding-card, 
without a word of apology! Cool thing 
to do, wasn’t it? and rough on Thrale. 
He’s not the same fellow since.” 

“Tt was ‘ rough’ on me, Polly, to hear 
this,” said poor Mrs. Maxwell, her voice 
trembling involuntarily. “But I did 
not betray myself. I asked a few ques 
tions, to make sure there was no mis 
take, and I got some information that 
made me do a thing I would have been 
ashamed of in any other case. I stole 
my husband’s keys and searched his 
private papers, and found among them 
a letter sealed up in a blank envelope 
—a letter that belonged to me.” 

“From Thrale?” I gasped. 

“ Yes, and dated a week after the day 
of his pretended marriage. I told you 
we had had a foolish quarrel ; well, this 
was asking me to forget and forgive, 
and affirming that life was a torture t6 
him when there was a cloud between us 
Would not I write him a kind letter and 
promise to let nothing part us againt 
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There were pages full of love and 
tenderness and truth, and not a 


word avout Hilda von Breitenfeldt— - 


there was no Hilda von Breitenfeldt! 
The Englishman told me that Thrale 
had written this letter; they were close 
friends, and confided in each other, and 
the answer to it, the answer to the 
loving, true, tender letter that I never 
saw till it was too late, was—my wed- 
ding-card! Fancy what he must have 
thought of me—what he has _ been 
obliged to think of me all these years!” 

‘J should have written to him, I 
should have told him the truth and 
justified myself!” I exclaimed, hotly. 

“ Ah! what was the use?” she an- 
swered, drearily. “I was a married 
woman and soon to be a mother; how 
could it help me to blacken his charac- 
ter—the man’s that I was bound to! 
It was better to let him think me 
worthless, and forget me the sooner.” 

“ But did you submit to such treat- 
ment silently? Did you never tell your 
husband what you had discovered ?’ 

“Oh yes! Though it was a foolish 
thing to do, as he told me. ‘ You are 
my wife,’ he said,‘ and as your husband 
you have no reason to complain of me, 
I believe. I have not failed, have I? in 
the marriage vow, to love and honor 
and cherish you. Well,then remember 
that you have made the same vows, and 
be content. I advise you for your own 
sake to let what is past be past. You 
will find nothing to your advantage in 
probing this matter further.’ I could 
never induce him to say another word 
on the subject.” 

“Wretch! I would have left him; 
I would not have lived with him another 
hour!” I cried, with indignant sym- 
pathy. I trembled with excitement, as 
if it were not an old story, told and 
ended long yearsago. But she answered 
quietly : 

“ You can’t tell what you would have 
done in my place, Polly. I had to 
think of my child—could I rob her of 
her birthrights to revenge my own 
wrongs? And there were my parents, 
who would have been so mortified and 
disappointed, and there was all the 
gossip and scandal I should have had 
to face; no, it was wiser to submit in 
silence. But I need not tell you that it 
was a wretched life we lived. Only for 








Daisy I should haye died, or lost my 
senses, lam sure. She was my hourly 
comfort, she saved me from. despair. 
Another woman,” she went on, “ might 
have forgiven the father for the child’s 
sake, I might have done it myself if 
he had been kinder to Daisy; but he 
cared nothing about her, being a girl 
instead of the boy he wished for, and 
to revenge himself upon me he treated 
her most unjustly .at his death.” 

‘How was that?” Llasked. “ Kitty 
Clyde told me something about a will 
that was very unfair, because you would 
not promise not to marry again.” 

“ Ah, that was Kitty’s way of put- 
ting it; it sounds more romantic. But 
there was no such promise asked. All 
that was ever said about my marrying 
again was in the will itself, where James 
Maxwell, his brother, was directed to 
pay me fifteen hundred dollarsa year 
until I married again, or until Daisy 
died. That was the only mention of 
her, and all the property outside of my 
allowance was left to James Maxwell. 
Of course I could have contested the 
will,” she said, seeing my look of in- 
dignant astonishment. ‘“ I was advised 
to do it by my husband’s own lawyer, 
but I could not bring myself to that. 
I would much rather have refused the 
allowance too, but I had no right to 
make Daisy a beggar. While she lives 
she ought to be supported by her 
father’s means.” 

I quite agreed with her, and said so. 
Also that she ought to have had a much 
larger share of them, and that if J had 
been in her mother’s place, I would not 
have submitted quietly to such injustice. 

“Other people told me that,’ she 
said, thoughtfully, ‘and sometimes I 
have thought perhaps I was wrong, 
and I ought to have made an effort for 
Daisy’s sake. But the idea of fighting 
for his money—after all that had been 
between us—was intolerable to me. 
No,I could not doit, Polly ; and James 
Maxwell, who was a little afraid of 
some such trouble, warned me off the 
attempt. He said I would gain noth- 
ing by breaking the will, even if I suc- 
ceeded; for in my management the 
property would not produce fifteen hun- 
dred a year all told. It was only a 
matter of form leaving it to him, he 
said ; and of course he should consider 
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that he held it in trust for Daisy. But 
I do not think Daisy will ever be the 
richer for his consideration.” 

“Nor I,” was my answer; ‘and let 
me teil you that you were a great sim- 
pleton, Marguerite. The idea of your 


_ believing that story about the property 


when you knew that your husband was 
a rich man !” 

‘‘ T never believed it,” she answered, 
“and Mr. Burton, the lawyer, told me 
it was nonsense. He even hinted at 
fraud, and said something about a deed 
of trust that had been drawn up some- 
time ago, and was missing now. But 
all that did not alter my feeling, you 
know. And whatever you may say 
now, you would have had the same 
yourself, Polly, in my place. You can’t 
deny it.” 

I did not try to, though I .thought, 
and said, that it was pretty clear she 
had been the victim of James Maxwell’s 
selfishness in this matter, as of his 
brother’s in the more vital one. With 
it all, I could not help thinking as I 
looked at her lovely face, so fresh and 
fair and unworn still, that few people 
would have suspected the bitterness of 
She smiled wistfully 
when I said something of the sort. 

“ T ought to look old, and crushed, I 
suppose? But the truth is I have been 
happier lately than I used to be. My 
life has been peaceful and natural, with 
the old stain removed, and Daisy brings 
sunshine into it. I was learning to be 
contented with the present and forget 
the past. But to-day has upset me, 
Polly ; what brings Archer Thrale in my 
way again ?” 

How could I tell? With the question 
flashed back the recollection of what 
Dolf had seen, or fancied he saw, in the 
morning, and the curious coincidence of 
dates with her story. Ten years ago 
on the tenth of July, Maxwell had come 
to her with the newspaper containing 
the lying marriage-notice; to-day—the 
tenth of July again—Dolf had seen his 
wraith at her door, with the fatal news- 
paper still in his hand, and she had seen 
Archer Thrale! I asked hastily, with- 
out considering the effect of my ques- 
tions : 

“Was your husband a stout, grey- 
haired man, Marguerite, and was he 
dressed in grey—that tenth of July?” 





“Yes!” she answered, surprised, 


** How could you possibly know that?” 


‘“* Are you sure about the dress?” [| 
stammered, foolishly. ‘“ Would you 
have been likely to notice?” 

“Would I be likely to forget any- 
thing?” she retorted, sharply. “ But 
what do you mean by asking such a 
question? You never saw my husband, 
and you are trembling like a leaf, Polly; 
what have you found out about him?” 

I said “ nothing,” and tried to pre- 
varicate; but it was of no use. The 
truth is I was terror-stricken, and could 
not hide it. Her suspicions were ex- 
cited, though she did not know what 


she suspected ; but she questioned me . 


until I told her, helplessly, all that Dolf 
had told me. 

“ It’s a perfect delusion, you know,” 
I cried, protesting against my own 
creeping horror of belief. “ Dolf has 
always been a little crack-brained on 
the subject. You are not to mind it, 
Marguerite—it would be too silly! 
Why did you force me to tell you?” I 
asked, despairingly, for her face had 
whitened to a deathly pallor as she list- 
ened. 

“ Why did you excite my curiosity?” 
was her answer, with a ghastly attempt 
ata smile. “ And what does it mean, 
Polly ?” 

“ It means nothing except that I am 
a fool, and Dolf will give me a scold- 
ing. "I wish to heaven I had held my 
tongue!” 

“Tt would have been true all the 
same, and I should have found it out. 
Perhaps,” with a shudder, “I should 
have seen him myself! I would not 
like to see him, Polly.” 

She said that as Daisy might have 
done, with a childish, frightened ap- 
pealing in look and tone. It made me 
open my arms and gather her close to 
me with a kind of passionate pity. 
What had she done that her life should 
be so blighted by a selfish, cruel love 
which even in its grave would not cease 
from troubling her ? 

Dolf came home early that afternoon. 
He told me afterwards that he could not 
settle to anything down town, for the 
recollection of the morning, and the 


queer feeling that he was “wanted” 


somewhere. There was no accounting 





for it, or shaking it off, so he came 
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home ; and as usual went first into the 
dining-room, the door being convenient 
to the stair-case, and to a dressing- 
room, where he generally stopped for 
ablutions before coming into the par- 
lor. I was.a little surprised to see him 
come forward this time without the 
preliminary splash, and more so to hear 
him ask abruptly— 

“What is Daisy doing in that French- 
woman’s house ?” 

We had forgotten the child for hours, 
and we both startedin dismay. “Daisy 
in the Frenchwoman’s house? That is 
impossible,” her mother exclaimed, 
hastily. 

“ But I tell you she is,” he returned. 


«JT saw her at the window not a minute 


ago. But before I could speak to her 
somebody called her away.” 

“ She must not stay there a moment. 
Heavens! what can she be thinking 
about?” her mother cried, very much 
excited. And Dolf, who was hardly 
less so, said he would go and bring her 
home at once. By way of losing no 
time he stepped out upon the balcony 
and knocked at the window. It had 
been closed and the blinds drawn down 
since he saw Daisy there; and all his 
knocking brought no response from 
within. Mrs. Maxwell and I had fol- 
lowed, him, we were both so distracted 
that we did not see immediately the 
mistake he had made. She was the 
first to cry out— 

“ Why this is not the Frenchwoman’s 
flat! They live upstairs, don’t you 
know? Was it here you saw Daisy ?” 

“ Yes—at this very window.” Dolf 
turned to us with a face full of anxiety, 
giving the sash another rattling, inef- 
fectual knock. .“ There’s something 
queer about it’s being shut up so sud- 
denly,”’ he said, angrily. 

“Tt has been shut up for a week and 
more,” Mrs. Maxwell exclaimed, wildly. 
“ Polly, you know it has. The people 
moved away. Oh, my God!” 

She wrung her hands, and her face 
was white with a new horror. I knew 
instinctively what she meant—that 
something had happened to the child, 


‘and Dolf had seen another apparition! 


The bare apprehension of her thought 
seemed to turn me te ctone. . I could 
not speak, and Des snatciied his: hat 
and rushed down stairs without a word 
to either of us. 





How we endured existence till he 
came back, I do not know. I think I 
tried in a feeble way to assure her that 
he would find the child; she could not 
possibly have come to harm; and as to 
his having seen her at the window, why 
that was a fancy—his head was full of 
fancies! She made an impatient ges- 
ture: “Oh, hush! Oh, hush!” she 
said, and went away to the front of the 
house, where she stood looking out over 
the geraniums with a strained, intense 
watchfulness that was not to be inter- 
rupted. She was the first, of course, 
to see Dolf as he returned. That she 
saw him, and that he was coming back 
without Daisy, 1 learned by a sudden 
collapse of her figure. She threw out 
her hands blindly as if snatching at 
some support, and dropped in a heap on 
the floor before I could spring to catch 
her. When Dolf came in he lifted her, 
quite unconscious, to the sofa, and it 
was half an hour before he and I and 
Madame Kinkel together could restore 
her from the sinking swoons into which 
she fell continually. 

Of course he knew that something 
had happened, more than Daisy’s disap- 
pearance, to put her in this way. And 
I was scolded, as I expected, for telling 
her. “Though after all,” he said, * it 
may be best for her to know. I tell 
you honestly, Polly, I am frightened 
about the child. I have been all around 
the neighborhood, and cannot get a 
trace of her. The children that she 
played with say she went home. The 
people in the other house swear she has 
not been there ; and J swear I saw her 
at the window. What does it all mean, 
and what is Maxwell trying to do about 
it? That’s what I want to know.” 

‘“‘ Maxwell came for something else— 
if he came at all,” I said. “ Dolf, are 
you sure we are not all of us going 
crazy? She has told me the wpe tt 
story—or else I have dreamed it! I 
am sure I could not swear to anything 
now.” 

And I repeated to him circumstan- 
tially all she had told me about Thrale 
and her husband. It is needless to say 
that he was greatly surprised. “I was 
not intimate with Maxwell,” he said, 
“ but I always supposed him to be an 
honorable man. Good Lord, Polly! 
To think of getting a wife by a fraud 
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which he must have known she would 
find out sooner or later. I wonder 
how he lived ten years under the weight 
of her contempt!” 

“ It’s horrible, isn’t it? And fancy 
how she suffered—despising him, yet 
having to live with him !” 

“ And she never told Thrale the 
truth?” 

‘* How could she without betraying 
her husband? No, she bore her lot 
bravely, in silence. It was the best 
way.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Dolf, 
dubiously. “It was unjust to herself, 
and hard lines for Thrale. Perhaps he 
got over it the sooner for thinking she 
wasn’t worth erying after. It’s a queer 
thing, though, that he has never mar- 
ried.” 

“ Has he never, really? I meant to 
ask if you knew anything about that. 
What a queer story this is, Dolf!” 

“Very,” he muttered. “ And we're 


only in the middle of it.: I’ve made up 
my mind to one thing: if Daisy isn’t 
found to-night, I’ll go to Thrale to-mor- 
row morning, and put all the facts to- 


gether in his hands.” 

We had this talk as we were walking 
to the police station. I had left Ma- 
dame Kinkel to take care of Mrs. Max- 
well, thinking I might learn more from 
the children in the neighborhood than 
Dolf had done. But all my question- 
ing only elicited the fact that Daisy 
had been playing “ school,” at a private 
house in the next block, with a party of 
other little girls. One of them had to 
go in to take a music-lesson, so the play 
was broken up, and Daisy came home 
alone. No one had seen her after that. 
We went to the police station to give 
notice of her disappearance, and also 
to get a search warrant—Dolf being so 
positive that he had seen her at the 
window. It was given rather reluct- 
antly, for we had no motive to adduce 
on the part'of the people in the house 
for wanting to hide the child. Noth- 
ing, at least, but the possibility that 
Madame Debevois might be capable of 
revenging herself for Daisy’s testimony 
against her in the morning; and that 
hardly seemed credible. Besides, it 
was not at her window that Dolf had 
seen her, and the other flat was empty. 

The police-sergeant suggested that 





somebody might have taken advantage 
of that fact to use it temporarily ; and 
afterward we remembered his words, 
But at the time we were no wiser for 
them, or for the search-warrant. We 
only succeeded in infuriating the 
Frenchwomen, who resented the sus. 
picion, and heaped hot invectives upon 
our heads as the secrets of their closets 
and pantries were laid bare ; without, it 
must be confessed, proving anything 
against them. The other apartments, 
and the empty rooms on the second 
floor were reached with as little result; 
and we had to go home at last utterly 
baffled and discouraged. 

None of us, as it may be imagined, 
made any pretence of sleeping that 
night. Madame Kinkel bustled about, 
upstairs and down; kept the fire alight, 
and made hot coffee, which she brought 
in at intervals when she could think of 
nothing else todo. Dolf swallowed I_ 
don’t know how many steaming cups, 
between the periods of his frequent ex- 
cursions to the police-station and else 
where, in the idle hope that ‘‘ something 
might have been heard.” She tried in 
vain to make Mrs. Maxwell drink it, 
haunting her every hour or so witha 
fresh cupful, but getting no answer be- 
yond a mechanical shake of the head. 
The good soul sighed, “ Ach! du mein 
lieber Gott!” a great many times that 
night. I persuaded her to go to bed at 
last, but the rest of us kept our dreary 
vigil till the moonlight faded, and grey 
dawn crept in to contend with the flar- 
ing gas-jets that had blazed vainly 80 
long. Poor little Daisy, who had never 
slept away from her mother one night 
since she was born—where had she been 
all these silent, mysterious hours? and 
where was she now? 

We turned to each other with hope 
less questioning in our eyes, with 
wretched fears, that none dared utter, 
in our hearts. It was like a thing that 
almost everybody has experienced, the 
first miserable morning after a death in 
the household. Who cannot recall its — 
blank desolation? and to us the new — 
day brought as forlorn a consciousness — 
of bereavement as if Daisy’s pi 
shrouded corpse had lain in the next — 
chamber. 

Dolf escaped from the house as soon | 
as he could, and went to look for Thrale, | 
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as he had told me he meant todo. Of 
course he did not disclose his intention 
to Mrs. Maxwell; but the result of his 
interview was Thrale’s appearance a 
short time after in my parlor. I had 
persuaded Mrs. Maxwell, who shrank 
from going up to her own rooms again, 
poor thing! to lie down on the chintz 
couch in the dining-room. She lay 
there now in helpless exhaustion, with 
closed eyes and folded hands, the green 
light that glimmered through a tangle 
of ferns in the window giving her wan 
face an unearthly beauty. I obeyed a 
sudden impulse that came to me, with- 
out considering conventionalities, and 
brought Mr. Thrale into her presence 
with no warning. 

“ Marguerite,” I said, softly, “ here is 
a friend to see you.” 

And then I slipped quietly out of the 
room, shutting the door behind me; 
and went back to the parlor, where I 
found Madame Kinkel just entering 
with a bowl of barley soup, which she 
insisted that Mrs. Maxwell must drink 
at once. I found it hard to convince 
her that Mrs, Maxwell was better oc- 
cupied at present. She had herself ad- 
mitted Thrale, and recognized him as 
“dose Frenchwoman’s lawyer.” :»What 
he could have to do “ mit anybody in 
dis house” was a thing she could not 
understand, or quite approve of; even 
when I explained that he was an old 
friend who would probably be useful to 
us in our efforts to find Daisy, she 
shook her head and went away dissat- 
isfied. ‘“ Dose vimmin’s lawyer” was 
hot a person to be trusted, in her eyes. 

On the contrary, I felt strangely com- 
forted by his presence. The time slip- 
ped by—half an hour, and then another 
half hour, and he was still in the elosed 
room. I went softly to the door once, 
and heard her sobbing; heard him say, 
“my darling! my darling !’’ in passion- 
ate tenderness ; and ran away in haste, 
ashamed of having listened, yet inex- 
pressibly glad of what I had heard. 

“Tf Daisy has come to harm, poor 
darling little Daisy ! there will be some 
one to comfort her mother, at all 
events,’ I thought. And so I curled 
myself up on the parlor sofa, with some 
curious vague feeling of relief and 
hopefulness; and before I suspected 
such a possibility, dropped into slum- 





ber, deep and dreamless as my long 
night’s vigil justified. I was roused 
from it, hours afterwards,when the room 
lay in twilight shadow, by a whispering 
voice. 

“ Don’t wake her, Daisy,” it said. 

But if the last trump had sounded, 
it could not have wakened me more in- 
stantly. I sprang to my feet. 

“Daisy!” I screamed. “ Where is 
Daisy !” 

And the soft twining arms were 
round my neck in a moment, the sweet 
child-lips pressing kisses on my cheek, 
the dear little voice all in a quiver of 
laughter and tears, crying out— 

‘Here lam, Aunty Polly! Oh, I’m 
so glad to come back again !” 

“ It isn’t a dream, Dolf!” I cried, im- 
ploringly, for Dolf stood there too,a 
dusky but familiar outline. 

“ Not a bit of it!” was the cheery 
answer. “Pinch her a little, Daisy, 
just to satisfy .her. Here, Thrale!” as 
another dusky figure approached, ‘my 
wife thinks she is dreaming, but we’ve 
found it wide-awake work, haven’t we? 
Wake up, Polly, if you want to hear a 
story.” 

We huddled together in a kind of 
Laocoon group: Daisy and her mother 
and I being so interwound that it was 
hard to tell where the heads and arms 
belonged ; while Dolf and Thrale told 
the history of their adventures, and 
Daisy’s silvery voice chimed in from 
time to time with additions that made 
the whole mystery clear. 

There had been on my mind all along 
a shadowy, haunting suspicion of James 
Maxwell. I had not breathed it to 
Daisy’s mother, but I had told it to 
Dolf,and he had flouted it asa woman’s 
unreasonable prejudice. ‘“ When he 
already has the property in his own 
hands, why should he harm the child ?” 
he asked. The idea seemed monstrous 
to him, but still he repeated it to Thrale, 
who did not find it so preposterous ; 
who thought it, in fact, worth careful 
investigation, especially when he heard 
of the missing deed of trust, and of 
Maxwell’s false representations of the 
value of the estate. The result of the 
investigation was the discovery of a 
fraud more cruel even than the one 
which had been practised ten years ago 
on this eventful day. 
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To tell it briefly—for there are reve- 
lations of human nature one does not 
like to dwell upon—the child had been 
abducted by her uncle, to gratify his 
greed for gain, and to relieve his guilty 
fear of detection in another iniquity. 
He had (as he confessed afterwards) 
secreted the deed of trust which left 
Daisy’s fortune in his charge, and sub- 
stituted the false will that made him 
heir. Nobody had molested him in his 
ill-gotten gains ; but a guilty conscience 
dreads accusers, and so to avert the dis- 
covery which he was always anticipat- 
ing, he had plotted poor little Daisy’s 
destruction. 

Thrale’s professional experience had 
enabled him to piece out a theory that 
came very near the truth, when once 
Dolf had given him theclue. Granting 
a motive for getting rid of the child— 
who was the only person ever likely to 
dispute his possession of her father’s 
money—the probabilities were that he 
would send her out of the country, and 
efface her identity by putting her in 
some foreign school ‘or asylum, where 
she would forget her own tongue, and 
even her own name in course of time. 
“Tt would be easier than murder, and 
safer,” Thrale said. “And ten times 
more horrible,” Dolf retorted, in a 
rage, at the mere imagination of such a 
fate for Daisy. He could not believe 
in it, having less decided convictions 
than Thrale had reason to hold of the 
unscrupulousness of the Maxwell char- 
acter. 

Nevertheless, he followed Thrale’s 
guidance, and while I slept, and Mar- 
guerite waited in trembling hope. of 
some deliverance to be brought about 
by his wisdom, the two went together, 
on a wild chance that ‘ something might 
come of it,” to board the foreign 
steamers that were to sail that day. 

What came of it, was Daisy—poor 
little, bewildered, terrified, suppressed 
Daisy —just shipped on a Bremen 
steamer, in charge of a huge, stolid, 
bovine German creature, who could 
hardly speak a dozen English words, 
and only knew that she was paid to 
carry the child “ to her fader’s people in 
Chermany.” The poor little thing had 
been stripped of her own clothes, and 
dressed in a coarse black frock, short- 
waisted and long-skirted, with a three- 





cornered kerchief round her neck, and 
another covering her lovely hair, which 
had been cropped close to her head, 
This was the Daisy who came back to 
us, in place of the one who had gone 
away in her pretty white robes and blue 
ribbons and floating golden hair! 

But Dolf knew her, through all the 
disguise, and got possession of her, he 
and Thrale together, by sheer force of 
will and audacity. They boarded the 
steamer when the signal for starting 
had actually sounded: the captain 
swore in German, and Thrale swore 
back at him in his own language; he 
had not been a student in Heidelberg 
for nothing. Dolf got the passengers 
around him, and told his story. The 
end of it was a general unlocking of 
state rooms—one, two,a dozen or more 
—with no result; more growling and 
swearing from the captain, very high- 
handed language from Thrale, excite 
ment in the saloon; at last—one jeal 
ously-locked door being forced to open 
—a wild scream in a child’s voice, 

“ Oh, Mr. Dolf! Oh, Mr. Dolf!” 

And there was Daisy ; otherwise des- 
eribed as “ Barbara Klein,” and obsti- 
nately claimed, in spite of facts to the 
contrary, by her huge-footed protector, 
who at least was bent upon earning the 
money that James Maxwell had paid 
her. It was not her fault that he did 
not succeed in his wickedness, for she 
raised a German howl, Dolf said, that 
was enough to deafen one. But she 
sailed back to her Fatherland without 
Daisy, in spite of it. 

There was still, when all this had 
been told, the mystery of the appear- 
ance at the window to be explained. © 
This was Daisy’s part of the story, and ~ 
it appeared she had been there with 
“Uncle James” himself, who had met 
her in the street, as she came home 
from her play, and taken her into that 
house. She asked why they were going | 
in, and he said “to look at the flat; 
he knew some one that wanted to rent — 
it.” Dolf conjectured that he had ob | 
tained the key on that pretence, but 
that his'real purpose had been to get | 
the child into the empty rooms, and- 
there: make the change in her dress 
which would make it easy for him to go 
away with her unnoticed. Of course 
it was only in the near neighborhood 
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of her own home that he could ever ex- 
pect to find her unguarded by some 
older person; and how many times he 
had prowled about the house, watching 
his chances, before the evil purpose was 
accomplished, one could only guess. 
He had a satchel in his hand, Daisy 
said, and was just going to open it “ to 
show her something funny inside,” 
when she caught sight of “ Mr. Dolf” 
at the other window, and nodded and 
smiled to him. Then Uncle James 
called her back in a hurry, and pulled 
down the blind, and asked her who that 
man was; and when she told him that 
it was a gentlemen mamma liked, and 
she liked him too; and he brought her 
caramels and oranges, then Uncle James 
said : 

“ Well, suppose we go and see if we 
can’t buy some caramels as nice as Mr. 
Dolf’s?”” And he took her down stairs 
again, and out into the street, and 
walked very fast up to the other corner 
where there was a carriage standing. 
Before she guessed what he was going 
to do, he lifted her into the carriage 
and jumped in himself, and the driver 
went off as fast as he could. Daisy 
was surprised, but not frightened; 
Uncle James laughed, and said, “ You 
didn’t know I was going to give youa 
tide? How would you like to go down 
Broadway and buy your caramels?” 
And’ Daisy said she would like it, only 
she was afraid mamma might miss her. 
But he answered “ never mind, he would 
make it all right with mamma.” 

So the unsuspecting child was carried 
away without a fear on her part, and 

r a long ride through streets that 
she had never seen before, the carriage 
stopped at some house, and she was 


@ taken into a room where a woman came 


to meet her—the same woman that took 
her on the ship—and she had a beauti- 
ful box of bonbons which she gave her; 
and while she was looking at them, and 
lasting them, all at once she missed 
Uncle James, and looked around for 


# him, and he was gone! 


That was the beginning of the poor 
The woman said her 


Daisy waited and watched for him, in 
vain, and at last she began to ery— 
“she wanted to go home!” But she 
was soon hushed with threats of a whip- 





ping if she cried; ‘‘ The woman shook 
me, and pulled my hair,” said poor lit- 
tle Daisy, sobbing at the recollection, 
“and I begged her to take me home to 
my mother, and she didn’t understand 
me, and she talked so loud, and fright- 
ened me; and then another woman 
came and told me I had to be undressed, 
and go to bed, and sleep there all 
night.” 

The rest of the story was told amidst 
sobs that were not all Daisy’s. Her 
wild distress and. entreaties that the 
women could not understand—their 
harsh treatment of her—the wretched 
night in their close, unclean bed-room 
—her despair in the morning when they 
cut off her hair and dressed her in that 
horrid black frock—her frantic grief 
when she was carried on board the ship 
and thought she would never see her 
mother again, all this, and the burning 
indignation, the passionate pity with 
which we listened to it from the inno- 
cent child’s lips, are beyond words to 
describe. 

Thrale “ swore a mighty oath” that 
James Maxwell should “rot in Sing 
Sing” for his dastardly crime. And for 
my part I would have been glad to see 
him breaking stone in the quarries for 
the rest of his days. But Marguerite, 
for Daisy’s sake, did not choose to have 
him exposed to public shame and pun- 
ishment. The disgrace would reflect 
upon the child, she said; and besides 
he had an innocent family to suffer. 
Dolf and Thrale in consideration of 
these points, took the law into their 
own hands; and James Maxwell did 
not go unwhipped of justice, after all. 

I believe he made the usual attempt 
at denial when they faced him with the 
facts. But they had collected proof, 
having found the driver of the carriage, 
and through him got hold of the Ger- 
man woman at whose house Daisy had 
passed the night. She was frightened 
into confession of the whole truth, and 
gave up Maxwell’s written promise to 
pay her a certain sum of money as soon 
as her daughter returned. She was to 
leave Daisy at some dreadful orphan- 
school, where, by the payment of an 
annual pittance James Maxwell could 
hide his brother’s child for life, and so 
peacefully enjoy the inheritance of 
which he had robbed her! 
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Confronted with such evidence of his 
villainy, Maxwell was thankful to sub- 
mit to terms, rather than risk the 
chances of public trial. Under com- 
pulsion he signed an acknowledgment 
of his fraud in the matter of the will, 
and transferred the property (which 
was worth five times the amount repre- 
sented to Mrs. Maxwell) to worthier 
hands than his had proved. He also 
agreed to exile himself instead - of 
Daisy, and never show his face in his 
own country again, under penalty of 
immediate exposure. Thrale knew how 
to legalize the thing, in a fashion; and 
managed it all with such expedition, 
that. within a fortnight after Daisy’s 
abduction, James Maxwell was crossing 
the ocean under surveillance. 

His wife and daughters have never 
comprehended the cause of their sudden 
expatriation; but they did not object 
to going to Europe even on such short 
notice, and write frequent letters to 
Kitty Clyde, full of the fascinations of 
Paris. The worthy husband and father 
contrives somehow to provide means 
for luxurious living. 

As for Thrale and Marguerite, they 
have dropped into the still waters and 
pleasant pastures of contented matri- 
mony: but they do not livein a flat. 
She could not bear the associations con- 
nected with her rooms in Madame 
Kinkel’s house; and during the few 
weeks that elapsed before her marriage, 
she lived at a hotel. She could not 
bring herself to cross the threshold of 
the door at which that shadowy, unin- 
vited guest had stood, on that fateful 
tenth of July. 

It was a guest that never came again, 
and if it had not been foranother curious 
thing that Dolf told me,I dare say I 
should have settled into the belief that 
we had somehow dreamed it amongst 
us. But the day after the child was re- 
covered, he said to me, significantly— 

** You don’t ask me how we happened 
to goon the German steamer, to look for 
Daisy ?” 

“No, there were so many things to 
ask. How was it?” 

‘““T saw her father again. He stood 
at the gang plank and beckoned to me— 
the same stout, grey-bearded man in grey 
clothes. That was why we boarded the 
ship in spite of everybody. I knew I 





should find the child,” said he, in his 
most matter-of-fact manner. 

“ Dolf, if you keep on seeing ghosts, 
I shall be afraid to live with you!”] 
exclaimed in genuine terror. 

“ But why?” he asked, wonderingly, 
“No harm has come of it; on the con 
trary a great good. Daisy is saved 
from a fate worse than death; Margue 
rite and Thrale will have their Indian 
summer of happiness to atone for the 
spring-time blighted. It strikes me,” 
my husband added serenely, “ that this 
was a visitation permitted for gracious 
purposes.” 

‘*Why should you be: the person 
visited, however ?” I demanded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Because I was the one who had eyes 
to see, it appears. Who knows how 
many ineffectual efforts were made be 
forehand to give the warning? It is 
my belief, Polly, that we live in the 
midst of invisible beings, who might be 
of great use and comfort to us, if 
only—” 

But I interrupted him. 

“ This is exactly what I complain of, 
Dolf. I don’t want you to see things; 
and now that this affairis happily settled, 
please don’t do it again.” 

Which was not a strictly sensible ® 
quest, for how could he help it? 
logic, as Dolf says, is not to be expect 
from a. woman; or gratitude either, 
And in future when a solemn and sig 
nificant manifestation is vouchsafed # 
him, he will not come to his wife for 
sympathy with it. When Dolf feels 
injured he consoles himself with poly 
syllables, and I retire into meek silence 
Madame Kinkel appeared opportunely, 
her broad face beaming, her small eye! 
twinkling with malicious delight. 

“Gott sei ‘dank!” she ejaculated 
piously. ‘ All dis trouble comes right, 
an’ dose beeples moves to-day.” 

“ What! the Frenchwomen?” 

“Yah! Dot’s it. Efferybody got 
laugh mit dem, an’ dey got no ee 
Dey lose de law suit, an’ de chudg 
an’ de black silk dress; unt all de beeples 
laugh. So dey moves—yah! I vas not 
so glad mit anytings in my life.” : 

The rest of us, more charitably i 
clined, could spare a little pity. 
Madame Angélique’s losses and mort 
cations. 
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“JT at least owe her no grudge,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, blushing brightly. “One 
of these daysy perhaps,” turning a fond 
and merry glance upon Thrale, “ you 
will be sorry that you argued Madame 
Debevois’s case so badly !” 

“TI did not argue it badly,” he con- 
tinued, laughing. ‘ Ask Mrs. Polly if 
[did not make the most of it. By 
the way, what a sturdy little witness 
Daisy was! I could not put her out 
with all my badgering.” 

“On the contrary she put you outa 
little,” I retorted. 

“So she did, did you really detect 
that?” he asked, surprised. ‘ You have 
sharp eyes, Mrs. Polly, and they were 
not at fault. When the child stood 
before me with the look and the voice 
and the very name of another Daisy 
that I had never forgotten, why you see 





it gavemeaturn. I had not recognized 
her mother till then.” 

**Whatever induced you to handle 
such a case, anyhow?” asked Dolf, 
bending forward to re-light his cigar 
at the glowing tip of Thrale’s. “One 
wouldn’t have suspected you of en- 
couraging that sort of client.” 

“ No, hardly,” witha smile. “TI steer 
clear of such small fry ordinarily. But 
this came to me through Delaunay, an 
old client whom I have reasons for 
obliging when I can. The French- 
women are kin to him in some round- 
about way,and I was fooled into be- 
lieving that they had a case. They told 
me an awful lot of fibs, you know.” 

“Well, you can afford to forgive 
them,” said Dolf, lazily, as the thin 
spirals of smoke curled about his head. 

And Thrale thought he could. 


<oie 
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“We should not count our yearsa 
misfortune, and to be candid, this, my 
fortieth birthday, is the one day of my 
life that I have constantly looked for- 
ward to with satisfaction.” 

- Since yesterday?” I asked, doubt- 
ly. 

“Since I was a mere girl in my 
teens—that is the period considered 
the happiest in a woman’s life, is it not? 
Ifancy I am constitutionally timid, for 
Ihave always had an almost morbid 
horror of putting myself in a position 
that I could not break away from.” 

“Marriage being one of them?” I 
asked. 

But she did not seem to hear me, and 
continued— 

“And then there were constant diffi- 
cult, teasing questions to decide, and 
even provokingly trivial things grew im- 
portant if J had to deal with them, and 
I was so easily frightened.” 

“And so,” I began, for Frances had 
left off speaking and seemed to have 
forgotten my existence. 

“ And so,” she repeated, shaking her- 
self out of her musings, “I used to say, 
When I am forty life will be worth living. 


| 








There will be nothing more to happen 
that is unusual; no more important 
decisions to be made. The rest of 
one’s days will be spent in a pleasant 
monotony. <A few every-day worries 
that no mortal can escape; sickness 
perhaps, but nothing unusual to fear, 
nothing in the future to torment me.” 

“ And is that your idea of a satisfac- 
tory life?” 

I could only ask questions, for I had 
no sympathy in Frances’s mood that 
night. 

“ Anything is better than the eternal 


| questions, whether we have done right 


or wrong; wisely or foolishly,” she 
answered, irrelevantly. “ Whether one 
has sacrificed one’s life, or escaped a 
misfortune. Nowatforty. I am forty 
to-night, you know.” 

Of course I knew it was Frances’s 
birthday, for it was to keep the feast 


_ that I sat, metaphorically, by her fire- 


side. 

“Forty seems a load of years to 
carry, and yet I wonder what it is that 
makes one old, for to tell the truth I do 
not feel a bit older than I did ten years 
ago, and not nearly as old as I did 
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this night twenty-two years. Then I 
dropped my youth as we might an ill- 
fitting garment. There was no possible 
way of altering it, and so I rid myself 
of it altogether. Certainly I can say 
to-night that I am better satisfied, more 
contented, and—” 

“* Happier,” I suggested, but Frances 
did not appropriate the word. 

“Comfortable, that better expresses 
the idea, unless one could honestly say 
satisfactory.” 

I was very sure Frances could not. 
There could be little satisfaction in a 
woman’s life devoid of near kinsfolk, 
fretted by small economies, and without 
a home, for a third-story back room, 
even in a comfortable boarding-house, 
has but few qualities of home pervading 
it. “You had enough in your youth to 
make life very satisfactory,” I said, for 
I remembered when Frances’s father 
had been the leading lawyer at our bar, 
and had lived in more style than most 
of us. 

“T had more money,” she said, with 
a shrug of her shoulders; ‘“ I would like 
some of it now, for it needs more to keep 
one’s self respectable at forty than at 
eighteen. But I am not unhappy from 
the want of money. One’s greatest 
misfortune is to have ahistory. It has 
all the properties of a ghost, and is as 
hard to lay. I, for instance—” 

I looked up quickly at Frances, then 
as quickly turned my gaze to the fire, 
I was going to say, but in fact to the 
stove. I felt the natural flutter of 
pleasure that one feels when one’s 
friends are confidential, and place you 
ona different footing than you ever were 
before. It is subtle flattery as well as a 
mark of trust when some friends confide 
to your keeping a personal history. 

Whether it was the clock striking 
ten, or something quite as trivial that 
gave Frances’s thoughts a turn, I could 
not guess, for instead of a history I had 
long wished to hear, she fed me on cake 
and wine in honor of her birthday, 
which she produced from a convenient 
closet. After that we chatted quietly, 
gossiping a little, but harmlessly, and 
working up yards of fluffy wool with 
our knitting needles. 

It was the growth of my work that 
reminded me of the lapse of time, for I 


had given my one servant a holiday, | 





and expected to walk homealone. But 
I had no fears, no matter what the time 
was, for our village always grew more 
quiet as the hours shorten their numbers, 
The moon was full, and the only dis. 
agreeable part of my leaving was to 
creep like a thief past the closed doors 
of the sleeping boarders. 

“ Good-night, and do not let the ghost 
of the past trouble your slumbers,” | 
whispered to Frances, as she let me out 
the front door. 

“You know I have entered into the 
charmed age when there is nothing more 
to happen,” she answered, in a low key; 
and I do not know why, for we were 
not demonstrative women, we kissed 
each other as we said good-night. 

I knew Frances was watching me 
until I turned the corner, which, as] 
did, I had the uncomfortable accident 
of running into a man—not metaphor. 
ically into his arms, but, literally, I ran 
into the man himself. I could not have 
done so if he had been walking, for,as 
I said, the moon was full, so he must 
have been dodging amongst the trees to 
be run into. Of course he begged my 
pardon, and I,a little surly at the fright 
he gave me, granted it. In doing sol 
looked at him—* Good heavens !” I ex 
claimed, “is it you, Miles Middleton, 
or your ghost ?” 

“How did you recognize me after all 
these years?” he asked, half pleased, 
half disappointed. 

“ Come in,” I said, being at my own 
door. “We cannot stand talking at 
midnight in the street.” 

I let myself in by the night-key, and 
put up the gas-light to its full power be 
fore I turned to welcome poor Miles 
back to his native village. For twenty- 
two years he had been away, for twenty- 
two years his name had been spoken by 
his friends with bated breath, as if he 
were amongst the quiet dead, or far 
worse, amongst the sinning. In the 
glare of the gas light I turned to look 
at him. It was the same Miles I had 
always known; twenty-two years older, 
I would never have guessed if I had 
not known the date of our last meeting; 
twenty-two pounds heavier, which was 
an improvement. <A guilty conscience 
and an impaired digestion had not beet 
among his evils all these years. His 
hair had not lost its color, though it 
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grew thinner on the temples and on the 
crown of his head, and his eyes had the 
same frank, fearless look in them, his 
mouth the same winning smile. 

“Oh, Miles,” I cried, with both hands 
out-stretched, “why did you ever go 
away and all these years make no sign?” 

“ Because,” he answered, taking 
both my proffered hands, “ Frances 
doubted me.” 

“How do you know ‘she did?” I 
asked. “You gave her no chance to 
speak. People said dreadful things 
of you which you did not deny, but ran 
away.” 

“T did not run,” he said, hotly; “I 
stayed quite long enough to see that 
some friends doubted me; not you, Iam 
sure. Even that I could have borne if 
Frances had been true.” 

“You gave her no chance,” I main- 
tained. “ Do you think I have forgotten 
that miserable evening? It all seems 
is yesterday; the birthday /éte, the 
color of the sunset clouds, the pink 
tibbon Frances wore in a knot at her 
throat. Poor girl! she was as white 
as her dress when her own father ac- 
cused you of—” 

“Why do you not go on and say 
stealing,” he said, sharply. 

“Because we don’t use such ugly 
words nowadays; embezzling is more 
genteel. I was indignant and said 
foolish things—” 

“And Frances said nothing,” he in- 
terrupted. 

“Did you expect her to get into a 
tage as a mere friend would have done? 
Besides, you would make no denial. 
Her pale, pleading face did not move 
you. ‘If they chose to believe such 
things of you they might,’ you said, in 
foolish pride.” 

“You forget how young I was, and 
how hurt I was,” he answered, softening 
under my vituperation. 

“T remember Frances was some years 
younger, and frightened for you as well 
ashurt. You gave her no chance to 
tetrieve a hurried first step, or rather 
4 mistaken inaction, for you went at 
once away—the best thing you could 
do some said, but the most cowardly I 
thought, and left no trace for all these 
years.” 

“T said I would not come back until 
Icould bring proof of my innocence.” 





“That was not necessary to those 
who really cared for you. Besides, the 
man who took the money confessed he 
did so ten years ago. Death forced 
him to confess. But this is, I fancy, 
no news to you.” 

“T heard it last week,” he said, and 
then added, “‘ You have just left her?” 

“Yes,” I said, “we have been 
keeping her birthday.” 

‘“‘ T heard her speak to you at the door. 
Has she changed ?” he asked, and then 
looked as if he wished he had not. 

“ Most of us do in twenty years,” I 
said, evasively. ‘“‘ You seem to have 
the secret of keeping young. Frances 
will be pleased,” I added, partly be- 
cause I, myself, resented seeing him a 
handsome, middle-aged man, while she 
had faded out of all her girlish pretti- 
ness. 

“ Her voice has not changed in the 
least,” he said. “I would have known 
it anywhere. Do you think she will see 
me ?” 

“ She must,” I said, with decision, 
and together we planned their meeting. 
I was to send for Frances early in the 
morning before there was any chance of 
the mention of the advent of a stranger 
in our placid village. So the trysting, 
after twenty-two years of separation, 
was to be in my parlor. “Poor 
Frances!” I thought, as I lay awake 
thinking of the meeting next morning, 
“your forty years have not brought 
you the calm, steady pulse, and the 
pleasant monotony you covet. Can 
anything be more stirring and up- 
setting than an unlooked-for honey- 
moon at forty! Afterall it is doubtftil 
whether we are ever too old to escape a 
responsibility, or a heart-ache, or per- 
haps a happiness. 

Miles came before Frances; indeed 
before I had finished my breakfast. He 
was dreadfully nervous, and fearful she 
would not come in spite of my nicely 
worded message. There must have 
been some stirring in the air, some bird 
to hint a secret, for I never saw Frances, 
faded as she was, look sweeter. It was 
like the smellof withered rose-leaves, 
and the faint pink of them was in her 
cheeks. 

“T have a birthday gift that came too 
late last night to bring you,” I said, 
meeting her on my threshold. 
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The pink in her cheeks died out fora 
moment, then came back in the loveliest 
girlish blush, “ Have you had news of 
Miles?” she asked. “I dreamed last 
night he came back—the same _ hand- 
some fellow. You told me I would see 

hosts.” 

“IT did not mean to prophesy such a 
substantial one,” I said, quickly, and 
then gently pushed. her into the parlor, 
closing the door on them, leaving them 
to themselves, while I dreamed of a 
wedding and bride’s cake. 

No one could say that Frances had 





outlived her prettiness, for of jj 
beautifiers happiness is the one to be 
depended upon, and as for 
Frances never, to my knowledge, kept 
another birthday. I really think she 
dated back to the day she lost her lover, 
and was ashamed of being so very 
young. Some of our young people 
aughed a good deal at so old a bride, 
but a loud laugh does not always cover 
up wit, and # happy smile is worth hun. 
dreds of such crackling thorns, to my 
thinking, and Miles Middleton agrees 
with me. 





WHICH ROAD? : 


There are two roads before me spread: 

One filled with sunshine, flowers, and all 

The wondrous gifts our Father gives 

Us mortals here below. As you enter it 

Fair roses lift their dainty heads 

To catch the dew. In many a sheltered nook 

Pansies and violets breathe a blessing sweet 

Toyou. Pure lilies rear their stately forms 

And whisper soft their saintly messages. 

All around are blossoms fair and dainty ; 

Cool brakes and ferns grow everywhere ; 

Rare tropic plants of many hues and dyes 

Burst on your gaze at every turn as well ;- 

While singing birds and beauteous butterflies 

Flit gayly here and there. Over head 

The skies are ever clear as crystal. 

God’s sunshine falls in golden splendor 

On you, and on the garden fair. 

But the road leads just within the garden, 

Nor outside its high walls may you roam, 

Within, you breathe air heavy laden with per- 
fume. 

What more can soul desire, you ask ? 

Look at the other road, and you shall know. 


A tiny footpath winding here and there, 

Sometimes in valleys sweet and cool, 

But oftenest scaling mountain grim, 

And pausing by abysses dark and drear. 

And, as you toil along this road 

With strength most gone, and hands rent by the 
rocks, 

With courage faltering, and with stumbling 
feet, 

You pause beside a clear and babbling brook, 


That sings its song amid the silence vast. ~. 

The stones, moss-covered, form a cushioned seat 

For weary limbs. A few brief moments of such 
joy; 

And then, on! upward! Through the storms 

And calms, tempests and sunshine, reaching 
there 

At last the ,arthest height. Looking back 

A glorious vision bursts upon your gaze. 

The rough old mountains shrouded in 

A gauze of purple veiling. Far away, below, 

Valleys of golden grain, meadows of fresh, 
green grass 

Stretched farand near, The path swept from 
your sight 

By kindly distance. Toil and pain forgotten 

In the glance from off the heights. And beyond 

Heaven extends to you its never fading charms. 

Is not the prize, then, worthy of the pain? 

Are not the heights, though gained with bleed- 
ing feet, 

Far better to your soul than constant dwelling 

In the garden of the valley, howe’er sweet? 

Such then is Life! And will you stay 

And dream your best days ’mid the fragrant 
flowers, 

Content to bask in sunshine all the while? 

Or will you put your hand within mine own 

And clamber up the mountain side ? 

Though rough and steep the way, at last we 
gain 

The goal we ever hoped to win. 

Together, hand in hand, ’twere sweet to roam, 

Since troubles shared, much easier are borne, — 

‘* DoLoREs.” 
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YOUR LOVE, OR MY LIFE, 





AN EPISODE IN 


MAMMOTH CAVE. 





BY MRS. V. SHEFFEY HALLER. 





CHAPTER V. 


Carrollhad listened horror-stricken to 
Bob’s cast of roles which they seemed 
to be acting. He had persuaded him- 
self that some degree of Lula’s frigidity 
had melted during the moments they 
had been so intimately associated ere 
Bob’s misfortune and his own bad luck 
connected him withthem. Already the 
dawning light had faded from her face, 
and he was conscious of a relaxed ten- 
ure upon his arm. ‘Bob betrayed not 
the least suspicion nor remorse that he 
was a mischief-maker, but Carroll could 
cheerfully have garroted him for his 
dare-devil sans sauct meddlesomeness, 
and determined, if possible, thereafter 
to keep beyond his orbit, though he 
seemed an “ever present presage of 
dark doom.” Lula was tempted to ex- 
cuse Carroll’s further attendance upon 
her as they left the desolate, tenantless 
cottages, “circled with innumerable 
ghosts” of days past and gone; but 
having suffered herself to be drawn into 
acompact so dangerous, she determined 
not to shrink from it lest he should 
suspect that she was doubtful of her 
own strength to resist the potent woo- 
ing of his presence. 

As they left behind them the “im- 
palpable things of shadow dancing in 
fantastic shapes” about the uncanny 
cottages, all felt solemnized by com- 
munion with the dread angels of sad- 
hess and memory, and even Bob heaved 
a sigh of relief. Just here the course 
was paved with stone rather than dust, 
and the unshod lad had enough occupa- 
tion in picking out the friendliest foot- 
hold without attempting to recapture 
Annie, who avoided him in his disgrace ; 
but he grumbled misanthropically under 
the irritative goad of thought and feel- 
ing. “This is positively my last ap- 
pearance in this witch’s den. And as 
for girls—I am neither a monster, a 
mathematician, nor a mad philosopher, 
if Ido look ugly sometimes, therefore 
Idon’t fall in love every time people 
think I do! Therearesome girlsthatlook 
too sweet for anything perishable this 





side of heaven when they are graduat- 
ing in white muslin, arts, and a few 
modern sciences, especially live tongues, 
which are ‘loud’ enough to awake the 
seven sleepers and ‘ erretative and wexa- 
tious’ enough to make the dead lan- 
guages turn over in their graves with a 
groan, that they can’t hope to have the 
last word. In their presence you can’t 
think of saying anything but ‘ sweets to 
sweet’ ‘till presto! the imperishable 
have perished, leaving nota grease spot 
to remind you of ’em; and the sweets 
have palled upon your fancy, the sugar 
plums of life have actually ‘soured’ 
upon you, leaving you forever more to 
‘hushed woe and crazed despair’ ”—here 
he paused to extract a sliver of rock 
from his sensitive sole, and Annie took 
advantage of the occasion to thrust 
another vengeful sliver into his soul. 

“Take care that we don’t condemn 
you from your own testimony! If 
‘crazed despair’ is an indication that 
you've been jilted, your soliloquy leaves 
us no chance -to doubt your mental 
aberration, or your ladylove’s defection! 
Pray grant us, also, the remaining 
sign of ‘hushed woe,’” she said, look- 
ing saucily at him over her shoulder, 
though brightly blushing at the unmis- 
takable attack upon her which all the 
company seemed to appreciate. 

“If I do it shall be for its eqniva- 
lent in ‘hush-money’!” he retorted, 
daringly, and she was effectually 
silenced by the suggestive term from 
the school-boy’s lexicon. 

But Mrs, Hastlemon, failing to ap- 
preciate the significance of the term 
which had obtained favor since her own 
graduation in Swiss muslin, was quick 
to take advantage of the offer accord- 
ing to her comprehension of it. “ T» 
achieve an end so desirable, no doubt 
all of us would cheerfully contribute 
‘hush-money,’ if you would pass round 
your hat!” she said, with cutting sever- 
ity, and wondered at the shrieks of ap- 
plause with which her words were re- 
ceived by the younger people. 
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Bob’s face was painfully suffused as 
the gauntlet was thus thrown down be- 
fore him, and the whole party halted to 
ascertain how he would handle the 
challenge. But a daredevil twinkle 
soon kindled his eyes. 

“ You meant that I might present 
my bill instead of hand round my hat, 
did you not?” he asked, sedately. 

Searcely had Mrs. Hastlemon, by a 
gesture of assent, signified her accept- 
anee of the amendment, than with the 
exclamation: “ Yet Cesar shall go 
forth undaunted!” Bob rushed on to 
victory! To Mrs. Hastlemon’s unlim- 
ited amazement and horror she found 
herself encircled by those extensive 
arms, as in serpentine folds, and as she 
opened her mouth to shriek, a rousing 
salute was given the rather alarming 
dimple of the struggling, terror- 
stricken, insulted “ fair-fat-and-forty- 
odd” dame! But who ever enraged a 
cat without receiving a scratch, or feel- 
ing the might of her paw? 

As Bob relaxed his embrace, she 
found indignant voice to exclaim, 
“How dare you, sir! Are you de- 
mented ?” and alas! for her position as 
a pillar of the church, the minister’s 
wife and a Mother in Israel, the rousing 
salute Bob fired in her honor, or more 
truthfully to champion his suspected 
bravery, was offset and avenged with a 
vim by a yet more rousing box upon 
the side of his head; a mild reporter 
would record, though Bob, later, offered 
his ‘ Alfred-David’ before any court in 
the land, that she had not left an un- 
crushed bone in his gelatinized body ! 

“TI beg your pardon, m—madam ! 
I c—couldn’t help it ; you re—reminded 
me of—of my mother—and, Great 
how the remembrance burns 
into my soul!” gasped Bob, retreating 
frantically, and rubbing his cheek with 
rueful grimaces, withdrawing his hand 
even as a brand from the “ burning,” to 
see if she had brought the blood! 

“ Judging your mother, sir, by her 
scapegrace son, I regret to hear that I 
remind you of her! James, instead of 
laughing, you ought to horsewhip this 
boy who is either an idiot or a knave!” 
Mrs. Hastlemon replied, with flushed 
face, dilated nostrils, and angry eyes. 

“ That’s ‘rough on rats,’ sure!” Bob 
whispered to Sam Johnstone, who was 





nearest, while Mr. Hastlemon was tryin 
to pacify seine fraulein. “ What shall 
I do?” 

“ You had better propose to kiss and 
make friends with her !” advised Sam, 

But Bob made a rueful grimace, and 
rubbed his face. 

“A fellow would have to own mor 
‘cheek’ than has fallen to my modest 
lot to carry out your suggestion] 
There’s far too much of the cat-o-nine 
nails-and-paws about such friendship 
I'll bet she was inclined to be ‘ ruli 
boss’ when she was an early infant, an 
she’s had half a century to practise 
and confirm her inclination. Now, Car 
roll, you need not come preaching to 
me!” ; 

“Bob, your conduct has been un 
pardonable; you must go at once to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastlemon with an 
apology for your rudeness!” said Car 
roll, sternly, and sincerely perplexed 
as to the best course to pursue. 

But, to his great relief, Bob offered 
no objection to the proposed terms of 
reconciliation. “Something might be 
gained by that !” he assented cheerfully, 
and unhesitatingly approached Mrs. 
Hastlemon. “Madam, my venerated 
brother Carroll desires me to express to 
you our sincere regret that I should have 
been tempted even by your invitation 
to kiss you. I consider that in every 
respect it was a failure as ‘hush 
money ;’ for, instead of being condw 
cive to silence it has created quite an 
uproar, and for myself, I can safely as 
sert that I could have outwept those 
professional mourning women, Rachel 
and Niobe and Amanda Fitzallan, at 
the sad result. Had I been warned of 
your marvellous skill as a pugilist, I, 
assuredly, would never have tackl 
you! As it is, I was powerfully struck 
by your uncommon brawn and muscle, 
and advise you to offer for Murphy’ 
next contest; there would be one 
boxer the less left to dismay society, 
sure! Carroll has also convinced mé 
that I have committed the unpardon- 


able sin (thus, no doubt to your hut 


band’s enlightenment), hence I am to0 
economically disposed to waste time 


and breath in apologizing for my share. 


in our ‘ late little unpleasantness !’ But 
for the present I would present thé 
‘other cheek also’ in token of Christian 
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VM 


f(ygiveness and patience, humbly re- 
{ 


questing you to straighten my face by 
giving the other side a similar knock. 
If) you refuse this favor, the beauty of 
our family is forever ruined, its elo- 
quence silenced by lock-jaw!” and 
meekly kneeling he presented to her 
and the view of all a face apparently 
hopelessly distorted into ‘limber-jawed’ 
irregularity ; eyelids turned back upon 
themselves and looking repulsively red 
and, swollen, while the whole scalp 
seemed in a convulsion, and the fiery 
crown an animated pyrotechnic display. 
Little wonder is it that Mrs. Hastle- 
mon shrank back with a shriek of 
terror! Indeed all the ladies were 
much startled, and the gentlemen even 
were shocked by the sudden transfor- 
mation scene which, however, at the 
wizard’s will passed away as a dream 
of pain, leaving Bob looking uncon- 
sciously devout in his prayerfulattitude, 
but unanimously avoided by his fellow 
creatures, 

“That boy will surely be the death 
of me yet!” panted Mrs. Hastlemon, 
and Carroll could but sympathize with 
her apprehensions. 





Cuapter VI. 
“Toil on, thou whose patient zeal a holier in- 
spiration guides, 
Within the stoniest human heart a waiting 
angel hides !”’ M. B. Sleight. 

But giving Bob over to deplorable 
hardness of heart and reprobacy of 
mind, all followed the guide, who soon 
introduced them to the wierdly sublime 
Star Chamber, that culmination of the 
tavern’s grandeur, if it be possible to 
point to one part of that grand treasure- 
house of fascinations and assert, “‘ That 
surpassed all others !” 

“What is that for? where is he go- 
ing, James?” asked Mrs. Hastlemon, 
when she saw it was the guide’s inten- 
tion to leave them there in the dark. 

“T'll be gone, perhaps, for a quarter 
of an hour,” began the guide. 

“T’m amazingly glad to hear it,” said 
Bob, ‘for we can sit down and wait a 
minute till you come back, making our- 
selves as comfortable as can be expected 
under the circumstances !”” 

Mrs. Hastlemon’s alarm deepened, 
and she hastily interrupted Bob’s cheer- 
ful arrangement. “Surely, Dr. Hastle- 

Vou. crx.—40 








mon, you are not going to suffer that 
man to leave us in here? We'd never 
find our way out! I believe he is in 
conspiracy with that boy to—” 

“Tut! tut! Clara, don’t give way to 
foolish fears! It'll be all right if you 
keep quiet,” soothed her liege, but in 
uneasy tones, as the guide turned to 
leave them. 

Annie had observed Bob quite busy 
slyly manipulating the retreating rear” 
of the guide’s coat skirts, but as the 
latter moved off carrying with him the 
entire cluster of lights, Bob desisted 
from his sleight-of-hand performances 
and sprawled full length upon the 
pebbly floor beside the rock where 
she was enthroned, quoting, “ What in 
me is dark illume; what is low raise 
and support!” but as no one accepted 
the challenge, and the lights receded 
further and rapidly, now his profound 
sighs became prolonged groans. “ Oh, 
friends, what if something should hap- 
pen to him, and all the people at the 
hotel should be suddenly carried out of 
this neighborhood by a cyclone, or an 
epidemic, and Cave City should cave in! 
Ugh hoo! Wouldn't us be in a gnawful 
scrape ? 

‘No chart to guide, no sure retreat when 
breakers foam around. 

No hand to shift the sails of life and set 
them homeward bound!’ ’’ 

“Qh, do hush! Somebody please make 
him stop talking that way!” exclaimed 
Annie, nervously, as the lights became 
yet fainter and ‘ogling shadows 
glowered nigh.” But as she spoke, she 
became conscious that there was some- 
thing wriggling over her feet as they 
rested upon the ground, and looking 
hastily down by the dim light she saw 
beyond a doubt a snake gliding from 
the very rock upon which she sat, over 
the gravelly space in front of the row 
of expectant watchers! A snake three 
or four feet long, black, shiney and 
vicious looking—though it was running 
away as fast it could! At first, and 
little wonder, her tongue cleaved to. the 
roof of her mouth, refusing utterance, 
thena dismayed shriek rang through the 
cavern, as hastily gathering her skirts 
about her, she leaped erect upon the 
rock which had served as a throne, and 
with dilating eyes looked mutely after 
her foe. 
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Bob had promptly aroused from his 
recumbent posture as though her scream 
were the tocsin of war, and never did 
leal knight rush more frantically on to 
avenge his “ ladye faire,” than did heafter 
the snake, striking at it with good-will 
as presently the other gentlemen like- 
wise did. But with small success, as 
the snake hurried out of their reach 
over the rocks—yes, and actually with 
a rattle as it went! As the lamps were 
now out of sight, it was deemed unsafe 
for the vigilance committee to pursue 
the snake further, since they were more 
needed as a home guard. 

Meanwhile the guide had wrought a 
transformation scene. In awed amaze 
they sat, tempted to kneel and bare 
their sin-shod feet as upon holy ground, 
while about them the shadowy gloaming 
deepened, and in the meadows of heaven 
the forget-me-nots of the angels bur- 
geoned into silvery beauty! Midway 
the crescent moon, virgin shepherdess 
of the snowy flocks upon the hillside 
pastures, tended the fleecy nebulz, and 
restless worlds entrusted to her care, 
while near the horizon, like crouching 
beast of prey, a flaming comet glared 
upon them with baleful intent ! 

Countless fathoms deep in the keep- 
ing of Mother Earth was the little 
band of tourists, yet never had they 
seemed nearer the gateway of heaven! 
Forgetful even of the serpent in their 
Paradise, the spell became painful from 
its intensity, and a word was spoken to 
dispel the enchantment. 

But Bessie’s gentle voice softened 
almost to a whisper rebuked the 
venture. ‘ Hush! ‘The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before Him!’ Who can stand 
in Such Presence treasuring evil 
thoughts and bitterness of heart?” 

As her voice died away, Lula’s 
hand was taken into a fervent clasp, 
and she knew that all the tender 
yearning of Carroll’s heart was reach- 
ing out, also, to gather hers into its 
loving embrace! At first there was a 
feeble flutter of resistance in the little 
hand he held, but his grasp was but the 
firmer till the eaptive was quieted 
within it. Amid the shrouding gloom 
her face seemed to become luminous to 
him as the white stars in the vault 
above, and as her eyes solemnly met the 


earnest gaze of his, the subtle curyent 
of his will held them in bondage) til] 
his pleading voice whispered, “ Forgive, 
as you would be forgiven!” and Lula 
bowed her head till the. glowing velvet 
cheek rested on the hand holding hers, 
Starlight, moonlight faded from the 
magic dome above as the lanterns went 
further beyond the jutting rocks, leay- 
ing them in Memphian gloom. But 
“ Love’s night is noon,” and the blind 
god needs no “ Edison plant” in carry. 
ing out his programme. ‘“ When the 
heart of a maiden is stolen the maiden 
herself will steal after it soon,” and] « 
when the cavern was at length en 
veloped in atramental night of that 
darkest hour preceding the dawn, and 
Carroll Watson’s arm drew Lula nearer 
his heart, he held a trembling but not 
unwilling captive! 
‘* Above the earth beyond the skies our thoughts 
on golden ladders rise, 3 
As angels in old Jacob’s dream they upwam 
mount from beam to beam, 
While higher thoughts and feeling rare, have 
bowed our thoughts down like a prayer!” 


repeated Mr. Hastlemon, solemnly, 
though with rather a clerical twang. 
“Yea, brethren!” Bob responded 
with gusto. “ Brother Johnstone wil 
please give us the pitch, of the tunel 
mean, not of the darkness. Sing, 
brother!” he urged, but as Brother 
Johnstone declined to mistake his eal 
ing, even to please Bob, that worthy 
launched out into a hardshell exhorts 
tion. “Such is the wicked way of the 
evil world-er, my brother! Whe 
called upon to do their duty the chil@] are p, 
ren of this world pretend not to bea into | 
home-er, or ask you to call agaimet the o 
They will read and recite poetry by @4 unfo) 
yard-er and you would think they @§ sharp 
ready to mount up-er as on happi 
wings-er to fly from satchellite M tanoh 
satchelliter-er in order to at last phor’ 
ciate with the cherry-beams and 8€Mf hopes 
phemeser, but just shout a ‘SIM ful jy 
brother,’ or a ‘lead us in pray@ subd 
brother,’ through these spread eagles# earth 
and they flop down immejetly @ fiance 
mother dust. But I have an illumimaq in§yj 
ing light of my own-er to see how@ that g 
lead the congregation through a gO@ 4, 
old-fashioned hime-tune!” And @Padva 
mediately striking a match, Bob ™ teveg 
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invésted with huge horn rimmed “ gog- 
gles” and his note-book open before his 
elongated, sadly corregated visage. As 
the match went out, on a high key he 
started up “ Auld Lang Syne.” At 
the second verse, as he came down 
nearer their capacity and they had 
nothing better to do, several of the 
party chimed in, though each upon a key 
to suit himself irrespective of Bob’s 
“leading strings ;” some only humming 
the enticing strain. At the third verse 
he was the disgusted seceder from the 
medley. 

“ Have mercy on us miserable singers, 
if that is the best we can do!” he ex- 
claimed, putting a summary stop to 
their exertions. ‘It’s enough to set 
even the teeth of the echoes on edge; 
I wonder what’s become of our guide? 
I'll strike another match and see if he’s 
coming.” 

But, even before the warning he had 
done this, and as the rays made the 
“darkness visible,” his shrewd glance 
observed the sudden withdrawal of Lula’s 
hand from Carroll’s possession! Mrs. 
Hastlemon could scarcely credit it, but 
it seemed to her that she, also, had seen 
something of the kind, and she rubbed 
her eyes to look again, but the transient 
light had failed. 

Just then the eastern heavens were 
flushed with auroral bloom and _ the 
clarion notes of aroused chanticleers 
heralded the dawn—the dawn of a new 
life for Carroll Watson and Lula Hastle- 
mon. 

“In our hearts new hopes and vows 
are born, dear one !”’ Carroll whispered 
into the dainty ear so near his lips, ere 
the growing light admonished him to 
unfold his arms lest prying eyes and 
sharp tongues should meddle with his 
happiness. And when their faces 
taught the approaching glories of Phos- 
Phor’s ray, his was radiant with its 
hopes and joys as his eyes, tender, grate- 
ful, luminous, looked down into the shy, 
subdued little face he loved best on 
tarth—there was not even a hint of de- 
fance, of anger to repel him! Only 
Infinite trust was there, and the belief 
that she had entered into rest! 

As the guide amid much applause 


H*dvanced with the lanterns, the light 


4 
7 ®vealed a sedate group, wonder-stricken 


atiol} over the revelation of this last surpass- 





ing marvel. Bob was prone upon the 
dust, and heavy snoring indicated slum- 
ber. But the shaking had only the 
effect of disturbing Bob’s quiet tongue. 

“Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest!” 
he murmured, drowsily. 

‘“‘ Wake up, Bob, we will leave you if 
you don’t be brisk!” urged Carroll, and 
Lula bent over the boy to ascertain if 
he was really asleep, while Annie 
awaited her attendant. 

“Forgive, as you would be forgiven!” 
muttered Bob, and as this had the effect 
of hurrying Lula and Carroll from him, 
he sprang to his feet with a teasing 
laugh, grumbling, “‘ Can’t youall let a fel- 
low enjoy his morning nap unmolested? 


You know, Carroll, I never feel well — 


nor behave well all day, if waked too 
early in the morning. Is_ breakfast 
ready, my friend, and did you bring me 
my snake back safe?” he asked of the 
guide, who was watching him quizzically. 

“T thought you had hooked it to my 
coat,” replied Hunt, taking from his 
pocket a black, glossy coil, which, fall- 
ing apart, at once represented their old 
acquaintance, a toy contrivance, flexible 
and light, attached to a wire cable anda 
hook, strong though small. ‘It caught 
in between the rocks in the gorge, and 
I was tempted to believe the evil one 
had hold of me at first, so hard was I 
jerked back and held, though for a while 
I could not find the wire. I had to go 
back then to find out what was at the 
end of the wire J was coiling up, and 
you may well believe I didn’t like your 
friend when I saw him wriggling in the 
rocks !” he continued to explain good- 
naturedly. And again Bob was the 
recipient of reproaches and indignant 
regard as he folded his snake slowly 
into his pocket. Carroll and Lula, 
knowing that by some foul means Bob 
had them in his power, and would not 
hesitate to offset any attack upon 
him, wisely held their peace, though 
Bob’s eyes dared them to combat. As 
amore amenable customer Carroll ad- 
dressed the guide. 

“On the home stretch we will take 
in the Gothic chapel where several 
couples have been married ; and we give 
our unmarried friends the opportunity 
of making up their minds and plans 
during the intervening distance,” the 


: 
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waggish leader replied to his inquiries, 
and he thoughtfully digested the infor- 
mation as he and Lula fell behind the 
others, while Bob stepped forward with 
determination. 

“ T’ll try to be ready to meet my doom! 
My soul is already Annie-mated with 
sweet anticipations,” he exclaimed, 
taking abrupt possession of Annie as 
she strolled listlessly along with Mrs. 
Preston. 

But she indignantly shook off his 
touch. “Go away! you are not to be 
trusted in anything! you stir up bats, 
and you have snakes, and mice, and 
everything that’s ugly about you! I am 
afraid to have you near me!” she de- 
clared, intending truth, not politeness. 

‘‘ Come, now, don’t scratch !”’ retorted 
Bob, imperturbably. “ Any one who 
didn’t know me well would suspect me 
of being a perfect Ishmael scallawag, 
and Kuklux carpet-bagger, seeing how 
you ladies treat me. Two have already 
gone back on me, and if you craw-fish, 
I must adopt Mrs. Preston next.” 

“Oh, pray don’t !” ejaculated that lady 
80 earnestly and promptly as to elicit a 
general laugh. 

** | don’t care who you adopt so I’m 
safe!” Annie unwisely assured him. 

“ Just as you please! This was but 
an exegetical and theological discussion 
preparatory to dining, so as all of you 
have declined my invitation to dine 
with me, I’ll take refreshments, single 
file!” said Bob, with equanimity, draw- 
ing forth generous packages of most 
tempting bon-bons, caramels, and fruits 
from his capacious pockets. There was 
a feminine shout of welcome to the 
familiar dainties, but Bob composedly 
filled his own mouth and returned the 
assortment to his store-room. 

“Oh, how mean! But you'll give me 
one weensy-teensy piece of candy, will 
you not ?” pleaded Annie. 

“Can't! It would make you sick; 
this c-candy’s s-sour !” And Bobdeliber- 
ately sucked the sweets as tantalizingly 


“as possible. 


“Very well, I won’t beg you any 
more, I won’t have anything more to do 
with you! I'll never speak to you again 
as long as I live!” vehemently ex- 
claimed Annie, stamping her little foot 


' in vexation, and turning to leave him 


with eyes flashing at his obduracy. 








“ Hello! That’s rash. Here, all that 
I have is yours, myself included, if 
won’t thunder around a fellow in tha 
style, lifting the roof off this cayef" 
ejaculated Bob, hurrying after her,m 
loading his pockets and transfe 
his treasures without reservation tp} 
appease her offended majesty. “Noy. 
come on and let’s go by ourselves;ie§ 
can’t do our coarting here with t 
people listening to every soft ming 
say,” he urged, seeing the s 
restored. 4 
“Thank you, I’m very well satisiel 
to remain with Mrs. Preston; I do not 
want any soft words while I have thes 
creams; they are much better!” replied 
Annie, coolly. : 
Bob’s lower chin suddenly fell seven 
inches, and his face became blank # 
with imbecility. 
“But it was a bargain, I thought?}” 
he protested, finally. - 
_ “ What, that every one who ate you 
bon-bons should listen to your 
words? Well, begin with the olf 
ones—Mrs. Hastlemon is also 
them!” suggested Annie, saucily. 
“ Oh, cruel! Unkind! You knowthat 
I adore you! Will you not say that yo 
already love me a little, and that you 
marry me whenever Carroll and Mis 
Lula are married?” continued the ye 
scapegrace, audaciously directing & 
attention of the house to that happ 
couple. ' 
Annie laughed gleefully. “ Oh, Tem 
safely promise that, I guess, but you 
better speak to uncle about it fi tT Carr 
she replied, looking slyly at Mr. Shawe 
who was troubling himself but W 
over the “ foolishness of those child 
“ Humph! I’m not around ma 
uncles; I’ll dispose of him when Wi), 
settle the matter to our satisfactions... 
I’m beyond the‘ age of teetotum,’andyay : 
are above the ‘infantine peccadillo) gloon 
thumb-sucking,’ so I guess we havea... 
better idea of what suits us than}, 
the uncles in creation!” sniffed you 
America, and the matter being ti 
far amicably adjusted, the newly” 
trdthed followed their elders, who me 
rested in the Gothic chapel, 
bridal arch and history were rep 
with tantalizing suggestions to Caf 
“ Stand here till I go forward a & 
distance, and you will behold one ¢ 
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recent discoveries of the cavern!” said 

the guide. “It is called ‘ Lottie’s Re- 

view’ in honor of the English lady 

who only a short while since was first to 

perceive it. I willcarry off your lamps 

again, and when I halloo you can 
‘i come to me by aid of one I shall ex- 
tinguish and leave with you to be re- 
lighted,” he added, collecting their 
lanterns. 

Ere Bob was reached he had snuffed 
out his with his fingers. ‘‘ Commission 
me to throw light on the subject after 
you deprive us of the light of your 
countenance. I have matches, and won’t 
relight the lamp until you shout!” he 
promised the guide. 

“Very well; and remember there’s to 
be no violation of the law while I’m 

ne,” replied Hunt, looking shrewdly 
t the usual disturber of the peace. 

“What law?” asked several, in- 
nocently. 

“That there’s to be no kissing and 
making faces at each other in the 
dark |’ explained the guide, turning to 
leave them, 

“Then you shouted !” ejaculated Bob, 
amid the laughter provoked by the 
time-honored witticism, and immedi- 
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“T am not out of sight yet!” said 
Hunt, in rebuke of the over-prompt 
*} substitute. 

le “Oh, I thought you were; well go on 
’ ind be sure to shout when you want 
é 4mme to bring on the ‘common herd.’ 
: i Carroll, what’s that over your face?” 
uate asked, suddenly brushing from 
asi Carroll’s face something either real or 
wg jimaginary, to which he had _ taken 
exception. As the guide vanished, 
A added gravely: “But, I say, 

friend, this looks something like 
“is aeeing ‘our star of hope deep set in 

gloom and life’s abode hung o’er with 

“paring doom!’ What if that guide 
agg WOuld prove traitor to the trust reposed 

‘aap uhim? What if he has sold us out? 

‘What if some of Jessie James’s stripe 
should lurk behind those rocks to way- 
lay and devour us as we advance?” 

Instead, down the corridor they 

Presently beheld—what was it? At 

fist,a mere glimmer as of the glow- 

Worm’s lambent spark ; next, a rippling 

ver as of molten silver, glistening 





with the white radiance of Eternity, 
prefiguring the River of Life to which 
the black corridor’s dismal shadows 
reach down as the Valley of Death! 
By a skilful manipulation of the guide’s 
lamp this scene changed, for gradually 
the coruscant waves between the rock- 
ribbed walls of the Arcade were lifted 
up by some unseen hand and featly 
moulded into “the glimering outlines of 
a human shape, white and eerie,” and 
as if in one breath the spectators hailed 
“ Lottie’s Review!” There radiant, state- 
ly Lottie in bridal apparel stood a coy, 
pure, gloriously lovely bride presenting 
herself before her bridegroom! Their 
breathless admiration of the bewitching 
seance as with “‘spirit-like and noiseless 
tread’ the airy phantom stole from 
sight, was harshly interrupted by a 
suppressed ejaculation from Mrs. 
Hastlemon. 

“Then he shouted!” cried Bob, in- 
stantaneously rekindling his luminary 
and dissipating the general impression 
that the incorrigible prank-player was 
in the neighborhood of the disturbed 
matron. Strangely the attention of the 
whole party was at once directed 
toward Mrs. Hastlemon. Carroll and 
Lula, who, thus suddenly revealed, 
represented insulted indignation, dis- 
may, and blushing confusion. It was 
evident that Mrs. Hastlemon was ready 
to summon Carroll to account for some 
misdemeanor. 

Propriety’s guardian solemnly re- 
viewed the perturbed trio as he held 
his lantern on high. “ Whose review is 
this, pray? Carroll, my brother, I fear 
we must look to you for an explanation. 
Are you the author of this confusion? 
Undoubtedly you have been at those 
pickled walnuts again! What’s that 
over your moustache and correspond- 
ingly over Mrs. Hastlemon’s pouting, 
dimpled mouth? And has Miss Lula 
been taking lessons in painting that she 
is so red in the face? Allthreeof you, 
indeed, look like Indians tatooed for. 
the war-path!” inexorably commented 
Bob, of whom the three culprits could 
well have exclaimed,“ I hate,abominate, 
detest, that bosom sin of thine, a jest.” 
Carroll, hastily brushing his hand over 
his fair Saxon moustache discovered, 
as the company had already done, that 
it was partially painted a jetty black, 
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doubtless with lamp snuff from Bob’s 
generous fingers, and, strangely, Mrs. 
Hastlemon’s mouth, according to Bob’s 
accusation, corresponded. The good 
dame was upon the eve of emptying 
vials of wrath upon Carroll’s devoted 
head, when he checked the storm by a 
few eager words whispered into her re- 
luctant ear. 

The guide having several times hal- 
looed without eliciting response from his 
preoccupied party, now advanced to 
ascertain what was delaying them, and 
Bob slowly extinguished his lamp as he 
gravely announced, “ The curtain dis- 
creetly falls upon the deplorable com- 
plication of Scene Ist of this Act, 
which is to be continued before the 
proper court of inquiry. The poet has 
sweetly sung ‘some there be that 
shadows kiss, some have but a shadow’s 
bliss!’ From this insinuation as we 
proceed with muffled drum and tread, 
we will likewise proceed to consider, 
did a shadow, then, do this? Surely 
never shadows dark made when kissing 
blacker mark !” 

But the guide had now rejoined them, 
eager to learn their opinion of * Lottie’s 
Review.” What could any one say of 
such a representation that was not ex- 
pressive of admiration? After that 
all else seemed tame, and they emerged 
from the cave to receive into their very 
souls as never before the benediction of 
the incomparable moonlight gleaming 
upon them through the canopy of foli- 
age far overhead. 





Cuapter VII. 


‘* Make stepping stones of their dead selves to 
better things.” Tennyson. 

There was much low-toned conversa- 
tion between Lula and Carroll as they 
followed the party from thecave. Mrs. 
Hastlemon preserved a stony disap- 
proving demeanor until Lula followed 
her to her room to give the promised 
explanation, while Carroll detained her 
uncle in a prolonged conversation on 
the lawn. The result of all this ex- 
penditure of breath seemed to be to 
strike both of her worthy guardians 
dumb. They moved about as mere au- 
tomata the next morning, having no 
words to spare to any one. In defiance 
of Bob’s desire to gain Annie’s good- 





will, he could not resist the temptatiog 
to express his opinion, when, withoat 
reporting to him, Carroll entered the 
stage in company with Mr. Hastlemoy 
and was borne away towards Cave City, 

“Well I never! Did you ever?” hg 
ejaculated, in supreme astonishm 
bringing to his aid the horn-rimiall 
goggles which had been so serviceable 
the night before. But apparently not 
satisfied even with what he beheld 
through them, he turned to Annie, and 
rolling his eyelids back upon them 
selves, requested, “ See if there is any. 
thing wrong with my eyes, honey! ] 
believe I am going blind, or seej 
double, or am gifted with prophetic 
vision, or am second-short-sighted, or 
in some other terrible way need an oc 
ulist to tell me that it was not Carroll 
I beheld in that stage just now !” 

* Yes, it was he—they are going to 
Cave City, and will be back this even 
ing, they told Mrs. Hastlemon. We 
are not going into the cave again until 
to-night, after they return!” Bob's 
face became more elongated at Annie’s 
explanation. 

“Then he has disobeyed mother—he 
has lost sight of me! Hereafter, he 
can keep a respectful distance, for! 
won’t be ‘ bossed’ by any one who dis 
obeys his only mother, and won’t tell 
his brother when he is going to Cave 
City and what he is going there for!” 
he exclaimed, adding,“ I don’t know 
but what I ought to send some one 
after him anyway to take him in charge, 
for he’s been acting queer for a day or 
two, and though our family is especially 
free from insanity and eccentricity, 
there might be some wheel loose in his 
machinery, owing to those headaches. 
He never slept one wink last night, 80 
far as I could observe, never ate any 
breakfast this morning, and has acted 
as if he were generally possessed! 
Those symptoms might pass for love, 
for that’s the way it always affects me 
—I-I m-mean that’s they er-way I’m af 
fected this m-minute; for, you know 

‘*T love you so, indeed, indeed 
I’ve lost my appetite, 

I cannot eat a bit of feed 
Nor sleep a bite at night !’’ 


Annie’s laugh rang out merrily at the 
comically sentimental cast of the lad’s 
physique and amorous poetry. “ Un- 
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fortunately for entire credulity I wit- 
nessed your herculean exertions at the 
preakfast table! If you have no appe- 
tite just now it is doubtless because 
you've swallowed it!” she commented, 
unabashed by his demonstrations. 

“Oh, well believe, or disbelieve as you 
please, the truth will not be altered! 
But you are to remember that we are 
engaged to be married—hold! No 
running away from facts, if you please! 
If Carroll had been a little more com- 
municative, I would have commissioned 
him to order a ring from Louisville 
while in Cave City. But this little 
hand belongs to me with or without 
the ring, remember—” 

But Annie snatched the hand from 
the sanguine enamorads, exclaiming, 
“Have done with such nonsense, else I 
will not remain longer with you! There 
is no danger that your brother and 
Miss Hastlemon will ever be married, 
and remember, if you please, that we 
are not betrothed even until after they 
are married |” 

“Whew! What ‘another’?! I—I— 
mean, you go there yourself!” retorted 
Bob. ‘“ You may think that I will re- 
lease you from your promise that you 
would marry me when Carroll and Miss 
Lula are married ; but the poet had re- 
ference to me as well as to Death when 
he wrote ‘Death takes no bribe, no 
honors to him paid avert his purpose 
or obtain delay’—so we’re as. good as 
married now, honey! With me it was 
love at first sight for, though I pre- 
tended to a considerable smitation over 
Miss Lula, it was only to throw Car- 
roll off the scent. Like dreams and some 
ladies, he always goes by contraries, 
and I knew if I showed I was in love 
with you, he would immediately try to 
‘muddle the puddle’ for me, as he did 
when he thought I was a goner over 
Miss Lula! Though since I’ve thought 
the matter over, I don’t believe that 
yesterday was the first time she ever 
took him by the ears.” And delighted 
by the interest excited by his news, 
Bob continued: “You need not look 
so surprised! It’s an early fox that 
can catch me napping, and those foolish 
young folks may think they’re very 
cunning, but I could tell you lots more, 
ifit would not be mean to divulge 
family secrets to one who says she isn’t 





even engaged to a member of our 
family!” The wily diplomatist shrewdly 
scrutinized Annie’s variable face,as the 
eager curiosity faded into indecision. 
But the lilies became damask roses as 
Bob persisted: “Don’t you think you 
could yield that point ? Aren’t you 
ready now to be engaged to me?” he 
questioned, 

“TI think you are real mean! You 
might tell me without any foolishness, 
and it is utter nonsense to talk that 
way to me! You should be at home in 
your mother’s charge this minute, and 
I have three years of Vassar before me 
before I can even think of being mar- 
ried!” and the young lady looked as if 
she thought that settled the question. 

“ Well, that will just suit, for I have 
to take a turn at university life myself 
I suppose ere I settle down as a family 
man! I’d rather think of you as at 
school than as flying around promis- 
cuously at watering places and sea-side 
resorts and balls and croquet parties 
and other worldly amusements to which 
I am opposed as a church member! I 
am a Protestant, but it would be more 
comfortable to think of you as fastened 
up in a convent till we can, be married, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tf you cannot trust me both in and 
out of a convent, perhaps we’d better 
drop the discussion!” Annie replied 
with dignity, and Bob quickly swal- 
lowed his incipient jealousy, though 
with a sigh. 

“ Oh, I know you will be true to me 
anywhere as you promised! And I 
will come to see you every vacation 
and whenever possible! Then you'll 
write me, sweet loving letters every 
week, at least, won’t you, and will 
send me your photograph and I'll 
send you—Carroll’s, as he is better look- 
ing than I am, and you could think of 
me by it and show it to the girls as 
your sweetheart’s.”’ 

“ IT do not want Carroll’s—handsome 
men are always stupid and so vain!” 
hastily interrupted Annie, but seeing 
that Bob was ready to fit the cap of 
encouragement to his own head, thought 
proper to destroy hope by the addition, 
“But I do not like long engage- 
ments |” 

“Neither do I—I’d much rather 
square the account on short notice! 
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But you told me that I couldn’t have 
my happiness for three years, so I’m 
making out our programme for passing 
the intervening time to the best advan- 
tage!” Bob promptly agreed. 

* But you did not tell me what you 
know about Carroll and Miss Lula!” 
was the naive interposition of the little 
woman who had by no means lost sight 
of the original theme of discussion. But 
Bob was not to be caught with chaff. 

“Will you marry me after I tell 
you ?” he asked, obstinately. 

“ T__] will—think of it,” was Annie’s 
non-committal response. 

* Without being better greased that 
won't go down worth a nickel! The 
woman who deliberates is lost!” I’ve 
always heard, and have no notion of 
losing you by allowing you to deliber- 
ate—answer either yes or no to my 
question, please!” And the youthful 
autocrat waited relentlessly for her re- 
ply, holding her hands firmly. 

“ Ye—es!” finally she rejoined in a 
very low tone, with eyes downcast. 

The next instant she was threatened 
with suffocation in a ratifying and ter- 
rifying embrace which Bob, taking ad- 
vantage of a turn in the promenade, 
had thought it incumbent upon him to 
administer without delay, if with start- 
ling vehemence, though wisely refrain- 
ing from relinquishing her hands, re- 
collecting former experience. 

“That question’s settled then! 
That’s the way I like tosee you toe the 
mark! Shall I go call your unele out 
to a private interview?” was Bob’s 
next alarming venture. 

“ No—oh, no indeed!” Annie posi- 
tively declined, half laughing at this 
snap judgment process, half crying 
with dismay at the hopeless entangle- 
ment. But relying upon the three 
years’ “ foreign intervention” to amica- 
bly adjust anticipated difficulties, she 
resolutely turned from selfish consider- 
ation to an investigation of matters 
pertaining to Lula and Carroll, and 
perhaps this was the bond of interest 
between them all day, during which 
Bob actually seemed the embodi- 
ment of her shadow. From a head- 
ache, or some equally good excuse, 
Lula kept within her room most of the 
day, but with the others came forth at 
night at the signal hour for repairing 





— 


to the cave. Instead of the cave cog. 
tume, she was enveloped in her gossa- 
mer to the surprise of most of the 
party, but as she persisted in assertin 

that she was more comfortable thus, 
they offered little objection to her 
choice of costume. As on the last night, 
Carroll was with Lula. Bob with Anni 

and when they reached the flight o 
steps, Bob was of course careful to re. 
mind them of Lula’s acrobatic perfor. 
mance. “Take it leisurely, Carroll! 
Keep cool, don’t get more excited than 
you can help! ‘ Pride goeth before a 
fall,’ it is said, so I’ll move ahead of 
you and catch you when you come!” 
he promised, drawing Annie along at 
break-neck speed down the seventy 
steps. 

“Bob!” called Carroll after him, 
warningly. 

The answer was quickly wafted back 
in the quotation, “‘Tis I-ser rolling 
rapidly What will you have sweet 
ened, buddie ?” 

“Go on more carefully and tell the 
guide to take the whole party immedi- 
dately to the Gothic chapel and await 
us there,” directed Carroll, evincing no 
intention of descending. Bob sto 
in utter amazement to call back, “ Hal 
loo! Carroll, isn’t there something non 
compos with your upper story? Are 
you acting Comstock, lessee of this 
cave for five years, and beginning to 
practise ‘bossing’? Who constituted 
you commander-in-chief of this plea- 
sure exertion ?” 

“Go forward, Bob, and do as I tell 
you—the explanation will come later 
when you are better prepared for it! 
Follow the guide—” 

“ The guide’s name is ‘ Old Nick,’ isn’t 
it? Humph, might as well tell me at 
once to go to the—Humph! And 
while I’m following the—aw—the ‘ Old 
Nick,’ who'll you be following, if you 
please ?” Bob persisted. 

“That does not concern you—Il 
come presently! You are allowing the 
guide to get too far before you—hurry 
forward!” shouted Carroll, impatiently. 

“Well, I never! Did you ever? 
‘What in me is dark illume, what is 
low raise and support!’” ejaculated 
Bob, with another prolonged stare at 
the apparently contented couple seated 
upon the upper step of the fern-crowned 
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shaft. ‘“‘Do you think they’re both 
one daft? is it safe to leave them ?” he 
asked, irresolutely, of Annie, who was 
also perplexed. Finally, however, they 
decided to. follow advice and the guide 
as directed. Bob consoling himself 
that he who can take advice is fre- 
quently superior to the giver of counsel. 
Nevertheless, it was in utter bewilder- 
ment that he heard the iron gate locked 
behind them, knowing that Carroll 
and Lula were yet upon the outside. 
He was of a philosophic temperament, 
however, and having delivered Car- 
roll’s message to the guide was con- 
tent, Micawber-like, to await further 
developments. And they came with 
satisfactory promptitude, for upon 
reaching the chapel, Mrs. Hastlemon 
bade the company seat themselves for 
rest, and arranging the lanterns to the 
best advantage about the hall, added at 
once to the illumination by igniting 
calcium papers from old Nick’s wallet. 
Asthey flamed up brilliantly, he stood 
within the circle listening to advancing 
footsteps, and almost immediately 
another guide was evolved from the 
shadows followed by Carroll and Lula. 
In bridal veil and shimmering robe of 
white, like radiant Lottie, she stood be- 
fore them clinging to Carroll’s arm as 
the solemn words were pronounced 
which made them husband and wife 
almost before the astonished company 
could rub their eyes to seeif they were 
awake and in their right minds. 

It is said that Bob’s “ Did you ever? 
No, I never did! I am everlastingly 
blessed and effectually played!” was, if 
possible, more fervent than the Rev. Dr. 
Hastlemon’s Amen after the prayer, 
which left the company free to express 
mmitigated astonishment. 

“T forbid the banns!” suddenly Bob’s 
voice was heard solemnly proclaiming. 

Mrs. Hastlemon clasped her hands 
nervously, and as her eyes in a fine 
frenzy rolled heavenward,sheejaculated, 
“I knew it would come at last!” 

“What have you to urge against 
us?” asked Carroll, in a good humor 
even with Bob: 

“T hold in my hands,” the boy cried, 
“awritten indictment of perjury against 





one of the contracting parties. It is 
signed ‘ L. H.,’ and after giving one Mr. 
Carroll Watson a sound drubbing, de- 
sires him politely to keep forevermore 
out of her sunshine, as she will ‘ never, 
no, never marry him were he the last 
man on the face of the earth!’ ” 

“She has not perjured herself, then, 
as we are not upon the face of the 
earth!” quickly interposed Carroll, 
remembering the romantic circum- 
stances of the first marriage in this 
isolated realm of mysteries, surpassing 
those of Eleusis. ‘“ But how came you 
by that letter, sir, and how long have 
you had it ?” he demanded of Bob. 

“ Ever since I learned how to keep a 
secret!” was the reply of the self-con- 
stituted Mystagogue. 

But explanations were finally given 
by mutual consent till curiosity was 
appeased. Then the entire company, so 
nearly composed of Virginians, went 
earnestly to work in Monumental Hall 
to build a towering column to the credit 
of the Old Dominion, since, to their 
surprise, none dedicated to the “ noble 
mother of Presidents and of Statesmen 
was found in all that endless colonnade 
of memorial offerings, where it seems 
that “ erst some Alaric fought his last 
fight and every warrior threw a stone to 
tell to ages where he stood!” The 
bride herself, with her lord’s assistance, 
placed the corner stone,and upon a 
presented petition, the genial represen- 
tatives of Mississippi and Indiana were 
received as willing co-workers, Bob 
assuring the company that it would 
“soon be all in the family, anyhow,” to 
Annie’s blushing dismay. Then the 
names (headed by Robert E. Lee Wat- 
son—* Bob” for short), the date, ete., 
were written upon a block and added, 
to testify to the truth of this story. 
“ Ye doubters ” have but to visit that 
far-famed cavern for “confirmation 
strong.” Let Virginians at least re- 
member to add their tribute to the 
column which commemorates the 
ancient honor of their mother State,and 
the happy influence upon several lives 
of the long-remembered presence of 
Cupid and Bob in Mammoth Cave. 


THE END. 











A FOX HUNT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT! 





BY BRAD COURTLANDT. 





“¢ Forewarned is forearmed’! I did 
not suppose I was to have a master.” 

“ Nor I ashrew!” 

The remark was stinging, the retort 
quick and decisive, though a moment 
later the speaker would gladly have re- 
called it; for he was a manly fellow, 
and the little pouting thing opposite 
looked so frail and—well! feminine, 
that he felt (as generous natures will) 
that he had been unkind. 

They were sitting on either side of 
a broad flight of boxed steps that 
opened down to the carriage road; she 
with her graceful back turned squarely 
in his face, apparently absorbed in a 
study of mimosas. 

It was a mortified face, too, that re- 
garded her angrily for a moment, then 
‘ its owner also wheeled and contemplated 
the tree tops. 

Their names were Jack Allston and 
Tracy DeVaux, and they were destined 
at no very remote future to become one 
flesh, yet, Whew !— 

Here they were perched up fully six- 
teen feet apart indulging in—Billings- 
gate ! 

And what was the subject of disa- 
greement ? 

Simply a foxhunt. 

For Tracy was a predestined Nimrod 
in skirts, and a small hoyden beside. 
On the last run she had brought to 
grief a beautiful blooded filly, who, in 
attempting a perilous leap, fell back 
with her rider to the bottom of a 
muddy ditch, fractured her own leg, 
and considerably bruised the venture- 
some Tracy. 

Moreover, not the least galling part of 
the affair was, that Tom Harris had kept 
by her side, while he—Jack Allston, 
her presumptive owner, lost her in the 
sinuous windings of the run, and did 
not see her again until they met at the 
death. 

Perhaps Tom Harris was the matter 
after all. At all events, it was the in- 
troduction of his name that resulted in 
the .inspection of the tree tops. (His 
Satanic Majesty always “comes up 
smiling” when a row is on hand... ) 

A gay whistle sounded up from the 
cotton fields, and a minute later a hand- 
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some youth leaped the low rail fence 
with his gun and dogs(..:. and is 
especially felicitous in turning lover's 
honey to gall. . .). 

“ Tom, is that you? Hownice. Are 
you going to the run to-morrow ?” 

The pretty pouting face became ani- 
mated, and the lovely gray eyes beamed 
arch coquetry on the new arrival. 

“Of course, Miss Tracy. Why they 
say they couldn’t make up the hunt 
without you and me!” he seated him. 
self by her side as he spoke. 

“ Tom, do you think I am reckless? 
I mean on a run?” 

“*No!” looking down in the pretty 
flushed face, “not unnecessarily so! 
One would hardly exercise caution on 
a run, would they?” (A violent kick 
on the opposite side of the steps. A 
grin from Tom and a whispered inquiry, 
“A row?” An indignant response, 
‘None of your business!” from Tracy. 
After this by-play the little lady un- 
masked her battery.) 

“Then would you mind lending me 
‘Bonny Kate’ for to-morrow, Tom? I 
will be tolerably careful.” 

“¢* Bonny Kate’ and her master are 
at your disposal now and always,” he 
responded with gallantry. “I will 
bring her over myself!” and, whistling 
up his dogs, he strolled down among the 
hedges. 

(A muffled exclamation and a stride 
over the sixteen intervening feet.) 

“ Are you serious about “riding Har- 
ris’s filly?” (The storm breaking at 
last.) 

“ Of course. You knew I had no 
good mount, and you never offered me 
‘ Queen of Hearts’ be-be—cause you—you 
were afraid I would in-jure her-r-r.” 

“ Tracy, unsay that !” wrathfully. 

“ T wi-Il n—n-ot !” 

“ T considered it understood that you 
were to ride‘ The Queen.’ I did not 


imagine a formal request was necessary 


between us!” 

“Then you should have been ex- 
plicit,” crisply. 

*“ Do you mean that you prefer Har- 
ris’s mare to mine ?” 

“ For to-morrow? Yes!” 

“Then for the future, I beg you will 
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take Harris as well! I withdraw my 
claims,” and with a bow as crushing as 
a cyclone, Jack stalked down the 
cactus bordered path. As he reached 
the end of the walk he paused, and re- 
marked, to no one in particular, “ I'll 
kick Tom Harris for this if I live.” 
(... And scored an extra point.) 


Tracy was alone in her sanctum. 
The dimity curtains draped whitely, 
and the dainty retreat was a wilderness 
of sweets. They say a person’s char- 
acter can be judged by their room! 
Let’s see. 

The genius of disorder reigned surely 
in Tracy’s apartment, for nothing was 
in its proper conventional place, and 
yet it was an intentional disorder too— 
more like an artist’s chaos than an ordi- 
nary sleeping room. 

Pictures of dogs, horses, and cats 
were mingled in a sort of picturesque 
confusion. A carved rosary and cru- 
cifix were suspended from a walnut 
bracket (though Tracy was decidedly 
evangelical in her tenets) and the Mater 
Dolorosa and a noted confederate 
cavalry leader were in loving juxtaposi- 
tion on the tiny toilet table. 

So much for a character study. 

“ ... He was afraid to let me ride 
‘the Queen,’ whatever he may say. I 
don’t care, but I won’t be nice to Tom 
Harris one bit!” 

Poor Tom Harris! morally and 
physically he was destined to bite the 
dust. 


It lacked two hours of daybreak, yet 
the horns had been sounding for some 
time. The gay voices outside, the 
merry calls from Tracy’s girl friends, 
the glad, eager cry of the dogs, and the 
torches glancing weirdly among the 
trees, made a scene dear to the heart of 
every lover of the grand old sport. 

* Tracy, hasten,” called one of the 
girls. 

A dainty little figure emerged from 
the door, “I’m here,” she answered 
promptly. 

Then Tom Harris came to her side. 
“ Ready ?” he asked. ‘“‘ Bonny Kate is 
eager for the start!’” He tossed her 
up as he spoke. 

“ Who is here, Belle?” she inquired 
of one of the harum-scarum girls. 





“Twenty in all. We tried to rout 
up that lazy Jack Allston, but he was as 
curt as a defeated politician and said—” 

But Tracy did not heed the remainder 
of the sentence. She only recognized 
the fact that Jack had not come Then 
he had given her up. He said he 
would... 


The intricacies of that chase Tracy 
could never remember. “Bonny Kate” 
seemed to mount the air. She was fresh 
and eager, and Tracy gave her her head. 

When she drew rein the sun was quite 
two hours high, and they were in a 
dense woodland. She looked around, 
but no, the country seemed utterly 
strange to her, to her who was familiar 
with every nook and land-mark for miles 
around. There were no signs of a 
wood road or path even, and to her dis- 
may “ Bonny Kate” limped. 

“ Oh, dear!” she gasped, “ why do I 
always get into such horrid messes?” 

(Why? Because his satanic majesty 
is always on the outlook for just such 
little morsels of frailty as Miss Tracy.) 

“ Jack was right. He most always 
is! Iam glad it is not his beautiful 
‘Queen.’ Poor ‘Bonny Kate!’ what 
shall we do?” 

The animal looked at her in a per- 
fectly intelligent way, and cropped a 
bunch of bush grass from the moist un- 
dergrowth. 

“ They will find us! Surely some one 
will come!” Tracy kept murmuring to 
herself. 

But the day wore on. The inexora- 
ble sun travelled down the western 
slopes, and cold shivers ran over the 
poor little soul from head to feet. 

“Tf I have to stay alone in this place 
I shall di-e!” she ended with a wild 
sob, “and,” with her se:z’s inconsistency, 
“«Bonny Kate’ will trample me to 
death !” 

Poor “Bonny Kate!” small chance of 
that, for one forefoot was badly in- 
flamed, and she limped for forage in a 
most piteous way. Tracy had hallooed 
until her throat was a perfect diphther- 
etic, and no answering shout came 
through the solemn still. 

“ Surely, when they know, they will 
put old Romeo on the trail. If Tom 
Harris has an atom of sense he must 
know that something is the matter!” 
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But Tom Harris didn’t though. How 
could he? for Miss Tracy De Vaux was 
a young lady of very marked charac- 
teristics, and one was to keep the sad- 
die all day if it suited her inclination ; 
and though good-natured Tom missed 
her at the hunt, he presumed she had 
started on a private run of her own, 
and thought no more about it. 


But late that evening he collided with 
an active tornado, namely, Jack All- 
ston. 

That individual was white to the lips, 
and could hardly articulate. 

“Where did you leave Tracy De 
Vaux? If you don’t tell I'll hide you 
b * lh 

fF What do you mean?” 

“Tracy; she went to the run with 
you! No one has seen her since. 
Where is she, I say ?” 

“Why, home I suppose, of course 
there was no mistaking Tom’s sincerity. 

“ Then she’s lost, for she hasn’t been 
seen since morning.” 

“Not so bad as that. 
on the trail.” | 

“Come on, then, for the love of 
heaven...” 


{” 


Put Romeo 


All night long old Romeo, the trus- 
tiest hound in the country side, fol- 
lowed in the tracks of “ Bonny Kate.” 

Miles and miles did Jack Allston 
cover in his mad search for the little 
girl he loved better than life. 

He blamed himself, for why did he 
throw her on Harris? If harm should 
come to Tracy it would be his fault! 

Still on and on... . 


The sun was rising, peeping up over 
the eastern highlands, and Jack, dis- 
couraged at last, was about to call the 
dog in, for it seemed as if he must be 
at fault. It was at least twenty miles 
from the start in a thickly wooded 
country. It seemed impossible that 
they could have gone so far. Suddenly 
Romeo gave a peculiar cry, one that 
told volumes to Jack, and dashed 
quickly ahead. 

One glance revealed what was the 
bright object lying among the moss. 

“ Bonny Kate” had a dainty foot, 
and it was her shoe, bristling with nails, 
that lay on the red capped moss. 

“ Hi on, good dog!” he shouted, and 





“The Queen” was put well through her 
paces as he spurred her up to the very 
heels of the baying hound... 

From around a bend, encased in 
blossoming vines and solemn stillness 
came a joyful whicker. 

It was answered, and Romeo with one 
bound sprang up among the matted 
vines. 

There, curled up in the natural ham- 
mock, lay a dispirited little mortal, with 
tear-splashed face, who, roused by the 
gleeful amenities of Romeo, sat up and 
said with a pathetic sob— 

“ Jack, I thought 1 would be de-ad! 
I wanted you to- be the first to fi-i-nd 
me, but oh, I was so terrified last night! 
Jack, take me home; take me home!” 
and she hung on his neck in an abandon 
of grief. 

He could not reply, for he was com- 
pletely unmanned ; the tears streamed 


down his face, and he could only press- 


his trembling lips to hers in a passion 
of love and self-reproach. 

“Will you ever forgive me, Tracy, 
Tracy!” he whispered brokenly, at last. 

* What have I to forgive in you, Jack, 
when it was all my own perversity? 
You were right not to let me ride ‘ The 
Queen!’ See poor ‘ Bonny Kate?’ I’ve 
lamed her, too, and she carried me so 
bravely !” 

“Tracy, hush! You shall never go on 
a hunt again, never: unless I am right 
by your side; this last night has been 
a torture to me.” 

“ And what do you suppose it was to 
me? Take me home, Jack, and don't 
talk about it. I feel so small that a 
doodle’s nest would hold me . 
easily.” 


They met Tom Harris about ten miles 
from home, hatless and dejected. 

“ Thank the Lord!” he ejaculated 
with pious fervor, ‘“‘ I was in quest of a 
rope! Bless you, my children,” he 
added comically, as he noted the obvious 
state of affairs. 

“The Queen” was carrying double, 
and Tracy peeped shyly around Jack’s 
shoulder. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ I don’t know how 
you will take the information, but we 
were obliged to leave ‘ Bonny Kate’ up 
in the ‘Forks.’ She—she—struck lame 
and—” 
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Tom smothered off an exclamation 
which sounded like, “I’m not sur- 
prised.” 

“ When I see Tracy home I will come 
and help you, Harris. I don’t think she 
is bad. If she is, I pledge you ‘ The 

ueen.’” 

“ What an ex-ex—pense I am to my 
friends!” whispered a voice, broken 
by suspicious little catches, in the 
vicinity of Jack’s shoulder, and a pair 
of penitent lips burrowed into that 
same broad shoulder. 

“ Stop that, Tracy! Do you wish me 
to misbehave outrageously ?” 

He did just that, for he turned 
squarely round and kissed the full 
lips with all a lover’s possessiveness. 

“Don’t, Jack .. andhurryon! I’m 
so hungry .. .” 

“ You blessed baby. Have you eaten 
nothing since yesterday ?” 

“ Only some berries, Jack .. . 

“Gracious heavens! .. .” 


” 


“Bonny Kate’s” injuries proved not 
serious. <A little cut above one of her 





hoofs, and a locust thorn in one dainty 
foot was the extent of the damage. . 
.... But at a certain event which 
transpired a short while after, Tom Har- 
ris (who officiated in the capacity of 
“best man’’) distinguished himself by 
a most unchivalrous speech—to the 
pretty bride, too! 

“ All things considered, Tracy, I am 
glad it is Jack that owns you instead of 
myself, for you would have broken me 
in horse-flesh inside of a week.” 

“ How rude you are,Tom. ButI am 
never going on a run again—” 

“ Whew!” . 

“ Yes, I’ve promised.” 

“ Do you intend to keep it ?” incred- 
ulously. 

“Of course. To tell the truth, Jack 
exacted it when I was in an awfully 
scared condition, abject, in fact, and 
would have conceded my very eyes had 
he demanded them.” 

Tom took this cum grano salis. He 
was not hit bad, and the sentiment, 
whatever it was, in time simmered 
down into the calmest friendship. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Fifty years gone—’tis a long, long time 
Since the bells with their musical chime 
Rang out on the crisp December air 
Glad peals of joy for this wedded pair. 
Then life was in its fragrant bloom, 

Its sweetest time, its happy June, 
When the blushing rose is wont to rise 
With the brilliant sparkle of the eyes. 


When airy Castles with high spires, 
Are furnished with the heart’s desires, 
That give to youth more thrill and glow 
Than real life may ever know. 

Far more than those can ever name 
Who reach the highest round of fame ; 
For sorrow never forms a part 

Of Castles built in lover’s heart. 


But Time rolls on—they pass the June, 
As ripening fruit succeeds the bloom, 
And soon the Autumn tints unfold 
That touch the fruit with hues of gold. 
Perchance, the early frosts of Time 
Have stricken tendrils from the vine ; 
And parent tree has lost a share 

Of bloom that promised fruitage rare. 
But God is good—preserving leaves 

To beautify the harvest sheaves ; 

That all His work may perfect be— 
United in Eternity. 


In Autumn time, we all may know 

How swift the cycles come and go ; 

For what is real life doth seem 

The fleeting picture of a dream ; 

With beauteous colors deftly rolled 

Till all its tints blend into gold. 

And then we know Time’s hand no more 
Rolls back the picture of before. 

We watch in vain with eager eye 

For glimpse of sunshine passing by. 

The picture soon grows strangely cold, 
The last view brings—‘‘ You’RE GROWING OLD.”’ 


Anon, life’s picture fades away 

And we behold another day, 

With floods of golden morning light, 
Flame-tinted points, reveal the sight ; 

As up, and on, we look for sun 

The Gospel Hope appears—loved One. 

We know His bosom still retains 

The sweet chords missed from earthly strains. 


Here we behold the Love Divine 

That gave to mortals love’s sweet wine ; 

That gives again our treasures rare, 

Made perfect ’neath His tender care, 

To live again—where fall no tears, 

And where there comes no mist of years. 

All safe, within the sheltering fold 

To walk with us on streets of gold. 
Marion P. WHEELER. 
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THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 





BY CHRISTIAN REID, 


Author of ‘‘ Gentle Belle,’’ etc. 





PART II. 
Cuapter II. 


‘¢ A SWEETER WOMAN NE’ER DREW 
BREATH.” 

Kyrle turned, full of anger, which 
changed in a moment by some miracu- 
lous process into satisfaction, for who 
should stand before him with wonder- 
ing eyes and faintly flushing cheeks, 
but the lovely lady of the balcony ! 

And she was lovelier even than he 
had imagined—with a face in which all 
fine issues of thought and feeling seemed 
to meet. She looked surprised, yet the 
gentle, curving lips smiled, as it were 
irresistibly, while she said with the 
composure of a woman of the world— 

“JT recollect Mr. Kyrle perfectly, 
though I should not have known him.” 

“Nor I you,’ Lennox answered, 
bowing deeply, “ but, I have never for- 
gotten you.” 

It did not occur to him, until after 
the words were spoken, what a lover- 
like sound they might have to any one 
under that false impression which he 
had just resented. But when he lifted 
his head it was to meet a pair of eyes 
which at once enlightened him with re- 
gard to the interpretation of which 
they were susceptible. These eyes be- 
longed to the young man whom he had 
also seen on the balcony, and whom 
Mrs. Meredith now presented as Mr. 
Joscelyn. 

Lennox had no recollection of him, 
but Perey Joscelyn had not forgotten 
the man whom he found with Aimée on 
the momentous occasion when he went 
to announce the great change in her 
fortunes, and he instantly identified 
this bronzed and bearded stranger as 
the man, even before hearing the name 
which he had taken care to remember. 
It was, therefore, natural enough that 
his eyes should express suspicion and 
dislike when Lennox’s glance met them. 

But this immediate proof of Fanny’s 
assertion that he would be regarded as 
“* Aimée’s former lover” did not irritate 








Kyrle, as might have been expected. 
On the contrary, he was conscious at 


once of a sense of amusement, and of 


a desire to take advantage of the posi- 
tion thus made for him. A few min- 
utes before he had, unconsciously to 
himself, envied this man; now he was 
transformed into an object, if not envy, 
at least of apprehension to the latter. 
The situation was tempting, especially 
since it was not of his own making, and 
although he had shortly before repudi- 
ated the possibility of his accepting it, 
he now felt inclined to grasp as eagerly 
as he had repudiated. He looked at 
the beautiful girl standing before him 
with a smile still on her lips, but her 
gentle, high-bred composure otherwise 
unchanged, and decided that the sus- 
picion of having been her lover was one 
which he could cheerfully support. 

Aimée, on her part, regarded him 
with a gaze full of interest. She, too, 
was thinking of the sea-wall, of the 
star-lighted tide, and the impetuous 
lover who had taken his disappointment 
with such fiery disdain. It was char- 
acteristic of the woman as it had been 
characteristic of the girl, that she gave 
no thought at all to herself and her own 
false position toward this man; her 
thoughts were altogether of the two 
who had been lovers and were now 
strangers. She was wondering how 
they felt meeting again face to face, 
and how much or how little the past 
stirred for them. It did not occur to 
her that she had any concern in this 
meeting ; she looked on as a stranger, 
interested yet not excited, knowing 
Fanny too well to expect any depth of 
feeling from her, but not so sure of 
Kyrle. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary that 
some one should set conversation going 
with the usual commonplaces, and of 
this Mrs. Meredith was, fortunately, 
fully capable. 
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“T never was more surprised than 
when I looked up and saw Mr. Kyrle a 
few minutes ago,” she said to Aimée. 
“And yet there was no reason to be 
surprised at all.” 

“ Not in these days, when everybody 
goes everywhere,” said Lennox, “and 
the acquaintance one parted with in 
Europe yesterday, one meets to-mor- 
row in China. Especially, a wanderer 
like myself may be met anywhere.” 

“You are a wanderer, then?’ said 
Aimée, at whom he was looking with an 
admiration which was so familiar to her 
that it had long since ceased to excite 
surprise. 

“ Yes,” he answered, smiling, “I am 
a person with whom you are intimately 
acquainted, ‘our special correspondent,’ 
and therefore my duties take me to 
many places.” 

“They have brought you to a very 
charming place now,” said she. 

“ My own inclination has brought 
me here,” he answered; and as he 
uttered the words he saw a quick flash 
of suspicion in Percy Joscelyn’s eyes 
again. 

‘‘ Have you been here long?” asked 
Fanny. ‘“ We came about a week ago; 
and we are doing our sight-seeing so 
leisurely that we have hardly as yet 
seen anything at all, except what can 
be seen from a gondola.” 

“T only arrived a day or two ago 
from Alexandria,’ answered Kyrle; 
“but I am inclined to think that, for a 
time at least, what one sees from a 
gondola—that’s Venice herself—may be 
best of all.” 

“Tt is,” said Aimée; to which the 
young man beside her, speaking for the 
first time, observed— 

‘‘ It might be if Venice were better 
preserved; but one grows tired of look- 
ing at. so much decay. In fact, in my 
opinion, we have been here long 
enough.” 

“Then, my dear Percy,” said Mrs. 
Meredith coolly, “ I advise you to take 
your departure for any place that you 
fancy better, for we, who have come to 
Venice for a month, mean to stay.” 

It was not a very amiable glance 
which Mr. Joscelyn bestowed upon the 
speaker, but he did not answer save by 
this glance. He turned instead to 
Aimée and said :— 





* We seem to have lost the rest of 
our party. Shall we not go and look 
for them ?” 

But before Aimée could reply to this 
proposal, the entrance of a party of 
four made a reply unnecessary, for it at 
once appeared that these were the miss- 
ing persons whom it was proposed to 
seek. Yet they had the appearance 
themselves of seeking, rather than of 
needing to be sought, for as they en- 
tered they all looked around, and per- 
ceiving the group before the Paradiso, 
eagerly advanced toward it. 

The foremost of these new-comers 
was a tall, elaborately dressed young 
lady—young, at least, by courtesy— 
whose somewhat commonplace pretti- 
ness was spoiled by an exceedingly 
artificial appearance and manner. With 
her was a faded, languid,elderly woman, 
possessing much natural elegance and 
traces of great beauty ; a manof about 
sixty, carefully gotten up with padding 
and hair-dye to look not more than 
forty, and a rotund, florid, genial-look- 
ing man of thirty-five or thereabout. 
As these advanced, the young lady 
spoke— 

‘“‘ T thought we should never find you! 
Where have you been hiding your- 
selves ?” 

“We have been hiding ourselves 
where you see us,” replied Mrs. Mere- 
dith. ‘“ When I lose people I always 
make a rule of quietly sitting down and 
letting them find me,instead of running 
about trying to find them. So I have 
been sitting here for half an hour in a 
conspicuous position, and as a reward 
have been found not only by you, but 
by an old acquaintance who has most 
unexpectedly appeared. Mrs. Joscelyn, 
let me present Mr. Kyrle.” 

Mr. Kyrle bowed to the elderly lady, 
who at once put up her eye-glass to ex- 
amine him, with an alacrity which indi- 
cated that his name was not unknown 
toher. He was then presented to Major 
Joscelyn, to Miss Joscelyn, and to Mr. 
Meredith, and he was conscious of be- 
ing regarded with more or less suspicion 
by all of them, except Miss Joscelyn, 
who smiled as graciously as women of 
her order generally smile upon aneligible 
man. 

“ T_-oh—hum—have heard of Mr. 
Kyrle,” observed Major Joscelyn, in a 
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tone which intimated that he had heard 
no good of Mr. Kyrle. Then he fixed 
a pair of prominent eyes upon the 
young man and inquired if he had been 
long in Venice. 

‘** Only a few days,” Lennox answered 
carelessly. 

“ Ah—a few days! 
leaving soon ?” 

“ That depends altogether upon cir- 
cumstances,” replied Kyrle, who in fact 
intended to leave in a day or two, but 
who had no desire to gratify Major 
Joscelyn by telling himso. Foralready 
he felt an animus of dislike against 
these people, not because of their 
attitude toward himself (since that, 
being the result of misconception, might 
only have amused him), but from their 
appearance and manner. “ They are 
all self-seeking and insincere,” was his 
judgment as his glance passed rapidly 
from face to face—and then, turning to 
the lovely, candid countenance of 
Aimée, he thought, “ She is like a dove 
among hawks.” 

Major Joscelyn, meanwhile, giving no 
other reply to his yemark than a dis- 
approving “Hem!” Miss Joscelyn took 
up the conversation and remarked that 
he probably found Venice very at- 
tractive. 

“ Very attractive indeed, especially 
within the last half hour,” he replied, 
with deliberate malice. 

The Joscelyns looked at each other ; 
while Mr. Meredith looked at his wife, 
and the latter said quickly— 

“Of course, it has become more at- 
tractive within the last half hour; 
what is pleasanter than meeting old 
friends unexpectedly? Mr. Kyrle is 
on his way to America from Egypt,” 
she added in general explanation, 
“and it is the merest chance that we 
should have met him.” 

No one remarked that it was a fortu- 
nate chance; on the contrary, silence 
appeared to indicate an altogether dif- 
ferent opinion. After a moment Major 
Joscelyn said that they had probably 
seen enough of the Palace of the Doges 
for one morning, and that it was time 
to think of returning to the hotel. 

There was a general movement, and 
it is likely that Lennox would have taken 
a final farewell of the party there and 
then had not Aimée turned to him with 


And you are 








a smile sweet enough to atone for any 
degree of incivility on the part of the 
others, saying: “ And have you, too, 
had enough of the Ducal Palace?” 

“ For the present I think that I 
have,” he answered ; and availing him. 
self of what seemed a tacit permission, 
he walked by her side as the party 
passed from the great hall, along cor- 
ridors and down staircases to the court 
below. 

Those few minutes completed the im- 
pression which she had already made 
upon him ; an impression in which her 
striking beauty played a small part in 
comparison with the gracious simplicity 
of her manner, and the exquisite charm 
of her voice and glance. Occasionally 
this voice and glance awakened a re- 
collection of the girl who had carried 
Fanny Berrien’s message of dismissal 
to him with so much sympathy and 
compassion ; but it was only a fleeting 
association, for surely there was little 
in common between the frightened 
child and this stately young lady. 

Yet, if he had known it, there was 
the great thing in common that she was 
offering him now the same sympathy 
which she had offered them. She was 
too young, and of too limited experi- 
ence to have learned the power of 
change which lies in time, and it seemed 
to her that he must of necessity be 
deeply moved by such an unexpected 
meeting with the woman he had loved. 
It was hard, she thought, that he should 
see Fanny so pretty, so light-hearted, 
so gay, while hopelessly lost to him; 
and her gentle kindness was the un- 
conscious form in which she expressed 
her sense of this hardship. 

Naturally, however, no one could he 
aware of this—not even Kyrle himself. 
He thought that she simply meant to 
atone for the incivility of her friends; 
the latter cast alarmed glances upon 
one another, and Fanny Meredith was 
no nearer the truth than any one else, 
in saying to herself, “ Aimée is cer- 
tainly the best creature in the world! 
She is throwing herself in the breach to 
prevent Tom from being jealous.” 

Aimée had no thought of the kind, 
as ithappened. She had forgotten how 


entirely the weight of Fanny’s escapade © 


had, in Mr. Meredith’s opinion at least, 
fallen on her. Secure in Kyrle’s better 
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knowledge, she did not think of the 
conclusions of others, and, apart from 
her sympathy, she was interested in the 
man with whom she had once been 
thrown in such uneonventional manner. 
She looked at him, trying to trace some 
sign of the impetuous lover she remem- 
ibered, but there seemed, here too, little 
in common between that person and 
this quiet, self-possessed stranger, with 
his bronzed, handsome face. 

When they reached the piazza there 
was a slight pause of the party, and 
Kyrle felt that he was expected to take 
leave. ‘“ Since I have been so fortunate 
this morning, I shall hope to be for- 
tunate again,” he said to Aimée, in 
clearly audible tones. ‘I shall trust to 
have the pleasure of meeting you 
again.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” answered she read- 

ily. ‘People who know each other 
cannot possibly fail to meet in Venice. 
But will you not come to see us? We 
are at the Grand Hotel. Fanny, surely 
you mean to ask Mr. Kyrle to come to 
see you ?” 
“ Mr. Kyrle knows that I shall be de- 
lighted to see him,” replied Mrs. Mere- 
dith; ‘“‘ but really we are at home so 
seldom that it hardly seems worth 
while to ask him tocome. As you have 
just observed, people must meet when 
they are in Venice, and their best 
chance to meet is away from home 
rather than at home. Nevertheless, I 
hope you will take the chance of find- 
ing us in,” she said, nodding to Kyrle. 

“T shall prefer to take the chance of 
finding you elsewhere, since you are 
more likely to be elsewhere,” he replied, 
coolly. 

“ And elsewhere is so much pleasanter 
than at home,” interposed Miss Jos- 
tlyn. “The Belle Arti, now—have 
you got to the Belle Arti, Mr. Kyrle?” 

Mr. Kyrle replied that he had not. 
“Ihave not been sight-seeing since my 
trrival in Venice,” he said, “ but only 
lounging.” 

“Oh, but you must certainly see the 
Belle Arti,” said the young lady. “You 
tan have no idea of the Venetian: school 
of art until you have studied it there.” 

“T have no doubt Mr. Kyrle is aware 
of that, Lydia,” said Fanny Meredith, 
iryly; “but since we have exhaustively 
done the Belle Arti—at least I hope we 

Vou. cix.—4l 








are done with it—he is not likely to meet 
us there, and it was of meeting us that 
he was speaking.” 

“Tt was certainly of that I was 
thinking,” said Lennox. 

“ Hum—ah!” said the major, address- 
ing his party. ‘Shall we move on?” 

Kyrle watched them with a smile as 
they moved on across the sunshiny 
square. He was saying to himself that 
it would go hard with him if he did not 
meet again the beautiful eyes he had 
been looking into, and hear the sweet 
voice which had just bidden him such 
a kindly adieu. 





Cuapter III. 
IN A GONDOLA. 


It was no later than the evening of 

the same day before he met them again. 
He was idly sauntering around the 
arcades of the piazza, brilliant with 
lights and filled with the sound of many 
tongues, when he heard a voice say, 
“Oh, there’s Mr. Kyrle!” and turning 
quickly he encountered Fanny Mere- 
dith’s bright glance. She was sitting 
at one of the marble tables near the 
door of a café, with Aimée, Mr. Mere- 
dith, and young Joscelyn, taking coffee 
and ices, and as Lennox paused, she 
went on gayly: “Come and join us: 
you look lonely and we are stupid. 
We know each other so well that each 
one knows exactly what the other will 
say; so, like Punch’s married lovers 
during the honeymoon, we are ready to 
welcome a friend, or even an enemy, so 
he proves entertaining.” 
. “But how if he should not prove en- 
tertaining?” asked Kyrle, who needed 
no second bidding to take a vacant 
chair by her side. 

“Then you must have made very poor 
use of your opportunities,” said she, 
“and changed very much beside; must 
he not, Aimée ?” 

“This was a little audacious,” Kyrle 
thought, but glancing quickly at Aimée, 
he was reassured by her smile. 

“When I knew Mr. Kyrle I was not 
very well able to judge of his powers 
of entertainment,” she said, ‘though I 
have no doubt they were great.” 

“On the contrary, they have always 
been of a very limited order, said 
Kyrle, “though I am immensely flat- 
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tered by Mrs. Meredith’s kind recollec- 
tions, and only regret my inability to 
justify it.” 

“ You have at least improved in 
modesty,” said Mrs. Meredith. 

‘“ A man who has been in the desert 
for six months should be modest when 
he returns to civilization,” he answered, 
laughing. “Perhaps it is because I 
have been in the desert,” he added, 
looking around, “ that it seems to me 
one hardly needs better entertainment 
than this scene.” 

“ It is very bright and interesting for 
awhile,” said Mrs. Meredith, “ but fancy 
coming here every evening of your life 
as the Venetians do! One would think 
that it would grow monotonous in 
time.” 

“To a stranger it would certainly 
grow monotonous in a short time,” 
said Kyrle. ‘“ But those who have all 
their interests, social or otherwise, here, 
who have a strong attachment to this 
which has been the frame of their life 
from its beginning, and the frame of the 
life of Venice through all her history, 
are not likely to grow weary of it.” 

“ | think,” said Aimée, “ that even a 
stranger might require some time to 
grow weary of it—such a picture in 
such’ a frame |” 

“That would depend entirely upon 
the stranger,” said Lennox, regarding 
her with a smile. 

And she was indeed herself a picture 
worth regarding as she sat in the light 
of the brilliant lamps, her fair, delicate 
face shadowed by a large hat covered 
with curling plumes, and her dark, 
liquid eyes full of pleasure as she looked 
over the gay life of the piazza, or 
turned to the solemn front of the great 
cathedral, lifting its domes and min- 
arets against a sky of hyacinth blue. 

“ It is a very pretty scene,” said Mr. 
Percy Joscelyn, superciliously, “ but I 
think it quite possible to grow tired of 
it. There is so much sameness. Now 
the boulevards—”’ 

“ Percy is a very good American ; 
his idea of heaven is a Paris boule- 
vard,” said Fanny Meredith. “I am 
fond of the boulevards myself; but for 
a change I call this delightful.” 

Lennox agreed with her. He did not 
ask himself why it was so delightful, 
but he felt a sense of thorough and com- 





plete satisfaction as he sat watching the 
perfect face before him, joining in the 
light idle conversation, commenting on 
the motley throng which ebbed and 
flowed around them, and drinking a cup 
of black coffee as if it were nectar. 

Presently Mr. Meredith suggested 
areturn to their hotel, but this was at 
once negatived by his lively wife. 

“The moon is well up by this time,” 
she said. ‘ Let us go out in a gondola, 
It will be charming to float about for 
an hour or so.” 

“Good Heaven!” said the husband, 
“have you not had floating about 
enough during the course of the day? 
It seems to me we hardly exist out of 
a gondola, unless we are in a church or 
a picture-gallery.”’ 

“Well, then, you need not come,” 
said she, laughing. “But I know 
Aimée would like to go. Would you 
not, Aimée ?”’ : 

‘“‘T am always ready for a gondola,” 
answered Aimée, smiling. 

“Percy will go; he is always ready 
for a gondola, too,” pursued Fanny. 
Then she turned to Kyrle. “ Will you 
join us ?” she asked. 

“T shall be delighted,” he replied, 
trying not to make the commonplace 
words too eager. 

“Then we are a nice partie carree, 
and we will go at once,” she said, rising 
and taking a shawl from the back of 
her chair. 

No one inquired how far Mr. Mere 
dith approved of the arrangement. 
He was left smoking a cigar in front of 
the café, while the partie carrée pro 
ceeded to the Riva in search of a gon 
dola. 

As was naturally to be expected, 
Percy took possession of Aimée, while 
Lennox found himself walking by the 
side of his old love. Neither of them 
spoke for a minute or two ; then Fanny 
turned and glanced at him with a mis 
chievous smile. 

“Time has its recompenses as well 
as its revenges occasionally,” she said. 
“ Are you meditating on that ?” 

He looked at her and was forced t0 
return her smile. ‘You are as full of 
diablerie as ever,” he said. “ But if 
you have no sense of compassion, have 
you none of compunction ?” 

“ Compassion! compunction! what 
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fine large words! But why should I 
have either ?”? she asked. “ You donot 
need compassion, I am sure, and as for 
compunction—you could not expect me 
to be sorry now.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered with 
alacrity. ‘ Regret for what has re- 
sulted so well would be entirely out of 
place—for you, that is. For me how- 
ever—” 

“Are you trying to insinuate that 
you have any regret ?” said she, with a 
laugh. ‘“ Ah, that pretence is very 
shallow! I have had such long expe- 
rience that I can tell the moment I look 
in a man’s eyes whether he feels the 
smallest bit of sentiment, and you—as 
far as I am concerned, you have not 
enough to put on the point of a pin. 
Do you think it strange of me to talk 
in this way ?” 

He did think so, and his face no doubt 
betrayed as much. “But I have a 
reason. I want you to understand that 
I am not under any foolish delusion 
about you as some women would be; I 
am anxious that you should trust me, 
and let me be your friend.” 

“ Pray, believe that I trust you en- 
tirely,” said Lennox, who did not trust 
her at all; “ but a friend—I am much 
honored, yet I do not know that I have 
special need of a friend at present.” 

“ You will never have greater need,” 
said she, emphatically, ‘‘ for you have 
fallen in love with Aimée, and unless I 
am your friend the Joscelyns will not 
suffer you even to speak to her.”’. 

“T can well believe that,” said he, in- 
voluntarily. Then he paused and 
laughed. “ But have I fallen in love 
with the young lady whose name is so 
suggestive of that emotion ?” he asked. 

“ You are the person to answer the 
question,” replied Fanny. “But I 
should say there was no doubt of it. 
Ihave been watching you for the last 
hour, and the entire scheme has matured 
beautifully in my mind.” 

He looked at her again—curious, in- 
terested, uncertain what to make of 
her. The pretty, piquant face he had 
once known so well, was full of anima- 
tion and amusement as she turned it 
toward him, meeting his puzzled glance. 

“You are ungrateful,” she said. 
“You do not trust me. And yet Iam 
anxious to do you a great service.” 





“Granting that I need a service,” 
said he; “forgive me if I ask—why 
should you wish to do it ?” 

“* Now that is more than ungrateful,” 
said she. “It is giving me credit for 
no fine feeling at all. Though I jest, 
do you think I do not remember how 
badly I treated you once? It is all 
over now—and no doubt you are grate- 
ful enough to me—but still the fact 
remains. I did treat you badly, and 
I should like to be able to feel that I 
had made some amend for it. So much 
for you. Now for Aimée”—her jvoice 
changed slightly —* Well I owe a great 
deal to Aimée,and would do a great 
deal for her. When it was a question 
of serving me she did not think of her- 
self at all, and though I may be frivo- 
lous and shallow, I do not forget.” 

“ She certainly did not seem to think 
of herself at all,” said Kyrle, looking 
at the graceful figure moving in front 
of them, and remembering the sea-wall 
of St. Augustine. 

“T always said I would repay her if 
I could,” Fanny went on, “and I do 
not think I can repay her better than 
by rescuing her from the hands that 
have possession of her now, and savin 
her from marrying Percy Joscelyn.” 

The last shot struck home. Kyrle 
was himself amazed at the sense of 
consternation with which he started. 
“Ts that thought of?” he asked. 

“ They think of it,” Fanny replied. 
“ They are ready to move heaven and 
earth to accomplish it. But’—the 
tone of gleeful malice which he had heard 
before came into her voice—‘I think 
we may defeat them, you and I, if you 
will say the word.” 

“What word is it that you wish me 
to say!” he asked, conscious of a great 
rush in his veins, a sense as of some 
wonderful possibility opening before 
him. 

She looked up into his face again 
with bright eyes. ‘ What word can it 
be ?” she said, ‘except the simple asser- 
tion that you wish to marry Aimée.” 

Fortunately for Kyrle, he had no 
opportunity to answer at the moment. 
They had by this time reached the Riva, 
and Joscelyn turning, said, ‘‘ Here is a 
gondola.” 

A few minutes later they were afloat 
on the broad expanse of moonlight- 
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flooded water, with Venice—marvellous, 
mystical, beautiful—lying around them. 
The cabin had been removed from the 
gondola, and the ladies took the two 
luxurious cushioned seats, while the 
young men threw themselves down at 
their feet. And so they glided out into 
the silver night. 

Surely it was an hour worth living 
for! The brilliant lights from the 
quays streamed out over the water and 
were reflected in the still depths below, 
but this illumination pales before the 
splendor of moonlight that reigns su- 
preme, making all things visible, yet 
veiling every defect of time, for other 
defects in Venice there are rone. 
Under this .magic light the “glorious 
city in the sea” has all her ancient 
glory still—one sees no longer the de- 
eay which has fallen over her palaces, 
but only the loveliness which has made 
her the wonder of the world. Past 
islands, palaces, and domed churches 
they glided with that smooth, noiseless 
movement which is half the charm of a 
gondola, and were soon on the broad 
lagoon, where the sound of the Adriatic 
surf upon the Lido came to their ears 
like distant thunder—the only sound 
which broke the silence around them. 

The others talked, but Aimée said 
little. She leaned back on her broad, 
easy seat, and the white radiance falling 
over her seemed to intensify all that 
was spiritual in her beauty until she 
looked rather like a fair dream of a 
woman than .a creature of flesh and 
blood. Lennox pulled his hat low over 
his eyes in order that he might watch her 
unobserved. His blood was still bound- 
ing in his veins from that suggestion of 
Fanny Meredith’s before they entered 
the boat. It had taken away his breath, 
yet he felt as if in some intangible way 
it had drawn him nearer this exquisite 
creature. It seemed to make that a 
possibility of which he had not ven- 
tured to dream, and as he watched the 
fair, wonderful face, he was ready to 
utter with emphasis the word desired. 
He forgot all that might stand between 
them; the inequality of fortune, the 
opposition of friends, his own possible 
failure to change gentle friendliness into 
love. Here on the shining water, with 
the moon, beloved of lovers in all ages, 
looking down, he felt his youth re-awak- 





ening with a sense of power and re. 
solve; he did not think of difficulties 
or doubts ; he only yielded himself to 
the strange, sweet enchantment which 
had so unexpectedly overwhelmed him. 

Presently Fanny looked at him cu. 
riously. ‘“ Why have you grown so 
silent?” she asked. “ You and Aimée 
are not the most lively companions one 
might choose.” 

“ Lively!” repeated Lennox. “If 
you wanted ‘liveliness you should have 
remained on the piazza. This is not 
the place for it.” 

“It seems to me that all places are 
the better for it,” said she, “‘ but per. 
haps that is because I am a Phillistine. 
However, since you don’t think thisa 
place for liveliness, suppose you sing 
something. It is certainly a place for 
music, and we have left all the musicians. 
behind.” 

They had indeed left those gondolas 
full of singers, which haunt the grand 
canal and hover round the hotels of 
Venice, far behind, and were floating in 
the silence of the lustrous night near 
San Lazare. Lennox hesitated and 
looked at Aimée, who turned her glance 
on him. 

“Do you sing?” she asked. 

“Sing!” repeated Fanny. “ He used 
to sing divinely. I suppose he has not 
forgotten that in the desert.” 

“Oh no,” said Lennox. “I have 
floated on the Nile and sung to myself 
many a night.” 

“« Sing to us now, then, will you not?” 
said Aimée. 

There was no insistance in her tone; 
only a courteous request ; but he com- 
plied immediately, as he no doubt 
would have complied had she asked him 
to take a plunge into the sea. Nor did 
he require more than an instant to de 
cide what he would sing. As he 
watched her uplifted face with the 
moonbeums falling over it, he had been 
thinking of a song of Heine’s, and the 
music—Schumann’s music—was in his 
throat as it were; so he began’ at once: 


‘¢The lotus flower feareth 

The splendor of the sun, 
Bowing her head and dreaming 

She waits till the day is done. 
The moon he is her lover, 

He wakes her with silvery light, 
To him unveils she smiling 

Her flower-face pure and white. 
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She gazeth on high in silence, 
Doth bloom and gleam and glow, 
Exhaling and weeping and trembling 
For love and love’s deep woe.”’ 


5] 


He sang “ divinely,” as Fanny had 
said, for nature had given him a voice 
of the finest order—a pure, melodious 
tenor—and though it had never received 
much training, there was something in 
it to-night which took the place of 
training, and made it unnecessary—a 
thrill of emotion, a depth of expres- 





sion, which art can never teach. When 
the full soft notes sank over the last 
cadence, Fanny cried out with admira- 
tion, and even Mr. Joscelyn conde- 
scended to say, “ Brava!” 

But Aimée did not speak at once, 
and it was only when Lennox looked 
into her “ flower-face pure and white” 
that she said, “ You have a great gift, 
and a great power—to bestow plea- 
sure.” 

( To be continued.) 
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CuapTerR X V.—Continued. 


“ And how do you find the fencing- 
room by moonlight?” he said. i 

For a moment her color faded, though 
her glance did not quail before him, 
then she said :— 

“T find it very well. But if one did 
not know the trick of the sliding panel, 
one might find it awkward to be locked 
in—by one’s host.” 

Did a lightening expression of relief 
cross his features as she spoke? She 
could scarcely tell, confounded as she 
was by the unexpectedness of the at- 
tack, and with all her previously laid 


’ plans routed by some intelligence she 


had gathered from the newspaper just 
before starting that morning. 

“T have sent your domino to your 
maid,” he said, negligently. “I think 
it must be the one—with a great many 
tucks in it—that Major Georges was 
speaking of at breakfast.” 

She made no reply; he could only see 
her profile as she stood looking down 
at the blazing logs at their feet. 

“ Had I known that you intended to 
honor my poor room, I would have pro- 
vided a fire for you, and a chair,” he 
said, “or rather three chairs, as like 
yourself, Mr. Velasquez and my daugh- 
ter seemed bitten with a taste for ob- 
serving my armor last night.” 

“It is very beautiful,” she murmured, 
“and I have a weakness for observing 
armor—and lovers, so I followed Mr. 





Velasquez and your daughterin. Natu- 
rally they were too much engaged with 
each other to hear or perceive my en- 
trance, and I had no idea of intruding 
on their conversation. My domino was 
large—and I am small—I wrapped my- 
self in its folds, meaning to lie perdu 
until the room should be vacant. But 
my hearing is acute; I heard all, while 
I saw nothing. And then you en- 
tered.” She paused, and for the first 
time since she had begun to speak, 
looked at him. 

“ And your hearing being so acute, 
and my voice even more distinct than 
my daughter’s, you kindly listened tomy 
—wanderings,”’ he said, “and no doubt 
modesty hindered yourcoming forward to 
give me tlie pleasure of your company. 
For you know I am a little fastidious 
about women, and their charm is gone 
when I see them masquerading as 
men.” ' 

Their eyes were held together now in 
a keen searching look. Long ago he 
and she had measured swords, and a 
quite inadequate bargain had been 
struck between them, for if she had 
once slightly fixed his fancy, he had fixed 
her regard, and while he had forgotten, 
she had remembered, with the one 
supreme passion of a lifetime. 

But if love could not hold him, a 
secret power might, and after many 
years of seeking for the one vulnerable 
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spot in his soul, she thought she had 
discovered it on the evening when he 
came face to face with Mr. Velasquez. 

“Why will you treat me as an 
enemy ?” she said at last, in the voice of 
one who rather supplicates, than im- 
poses conditions. 

“TI could never be yours,” he said, 
gravely; “but you treated me as one, 
when, under cover of a disguise, you 
crept constantly to my elbow last night, 
whispering mysterious questions, innu- 
endoes, doubts.” 

“ But the doubts are at an end,’ she 
said, boldly, “and a scrap of paper 
taken from a Russian helm—” 

“Ts quite at your service,” said 
Dashwood, adding, as the door opened 
and a confusion of voices and approach- 
ing steps became audible, “a lady’s 
thefts are always forgotten.” 

“Not if her theft included his 
honor,” said Mrs. Vivien, in a very low 
voice. 

‘* Noman could wish to place his honor 
in safer hands,” said Dashwood, as he 
turned to look at the first person who 
entered, a beautiful young girl carrying 
carefully a dish of curds and whey, 
which she almost dropped on discover- 
ing the presence of the lord of the 
manor. She managed, however, to 
courtesy very gracefully, and to deposit 
the bowl on the table without any of the 
male assistance that was so persever- 
ingly offered by Major Georges and 
Lord Dolly. Her eyes were bright 
with anger, and her round soft cheeks 
rosy with rage; if she had dared, she 
would have soundly crashed these 
gentlemen’s heads with her wooden 
ladle, for they had been chaffing her, 
and she was no match for their satiri- 
eal banter. They had found out that 
she was one of the objects of the great 
man’s admiration, and that her soul 
stood in ardent need of his prayers, 
personally conducted of course, but 
that her mother objected to such inter- 
cessions and had actually threatened 
him with a broomstick if he came “ lop- 
ing round” any more. 

“With eyes like gimlets, and his 
trousers trodden into rags at his heels, 
Miss Katharine,” said the farmer’s wife, 
“to come round my Dolly like as if he 
was courting her, and he an old gentle- 
man who ought to be saying prayers for 








himself or for the country he’s tried to 
be the ruin of!” 

Katharine laughed. 

“Dolly can take care of herself,” she 
said ; ‘and heis very harmless, both in 
politics and love.” 

They had lingered in the dairy to 
gether, and this was the first word they 
had got alone that day,and now the 
old servant whispered :— 

“And as for love, miss, have you 
and Master Jack kept true to each 
other ?” 

“ Yes,” said Kitty, softly. 

“ And is the master as much against 
it as ever?” 

“ He is just the same.” 

*“ And have you seen him since you 
came back, miss ?” 


“Once ... and, and I shall never 
see him again.” 
“ You haven’t quarrelled, Miss 


Kitty ?” said the woman, anxiously. ~ 

** No, but have you not heard? His 
regiment is ordered abroad on active 
service.” 

“ Yes, miss, yes,” said the farmer's 
wife, briskly ; “ but haven’t you got the 
news this morning ?”’ 

‘‘ What news?” said Katharine, stop- 
ping short with hand pressed to het 
heart. 

“The war’s over, so Master Jack 
needn’t go. My man got it from Stor- 
mouth Hall an hour before you came.” 

“Oh!” sighed Kitty, in a long, long 
sigh of joy. Then she put both arms 


around the woman’s neck and kissed ‘ 


her. 

“ Thank you, Miss Kitty,” said the 
latter, gently. “Ill tell Master Jack 
that when I see him. And perhaps 
you'll be seeing him yourself soon.” 

“ Across the width of a church, per 
haps,” said Kitty, rather ruefully, * but 
nowhere else. I have made a promise, 
Mary, and I must neither send him @ 
message, nor write him a letter, nor 
make a tryst with him—” 

“ Nor yet keep one?” said Mary, her 
shrewd, kind eyes fixed on the girl’s 
face; “ but if you break your word or 
no, I’m glad you kept that one in the 
feneing-room the other night.” 


“Did Mr. Stormouth tell you that?”. 


said Katherine, proudly. 
“* How else could he have got to you, 
miss, except through me? Who but me, 
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having lived in service fifteen years at 
the Towers, knows the ins and outs of 
the fencing-room, or how ‘twas possible 
for Master Jack to get into it? And 
who but me could have got the letter 
safe to your hand, when every servant 
in the house has got his orders about 
you?” 

Katharine colored brilliantly. 

“So he does not trust me,” she said, 
half aloud. 

“Well, Miss Kitty,’ said Mary, 
“when Master Jack rushed in here 
all pale and distracted about five 
ovlock that afternoon, and said he 
must see you or die before he went 
abroad (for he only got my letter that 
morning saying master had brought 
you back to the Towers), and how there 
was only one safe place he knew of, and 
that was the fencing-room, and could I 
get a note to your hand within an hour? 
I put on my cloak and hood, and he 
just hitched me up on his arm and 
bundled me along through the snow, 
for it was dark as pitch. So that I 
was breathless when I got into the 
housekeeper’s room, with his letter safe 
in my pocket. I knew that if the master 
caught me taking anything to you, he 
would turn my man out of the farm at 
the first opportunity, so I was puzzled 
how to manage it, for your maid might 
find it first if I hid it among your 
clothes or put it on your table. Just 
then your little pug trotted into the 
room, and a thought struck me. The 
housekeeper had been called away, and 
picking up the dog, I stole, by ways I 
knew of, to your corridor and knocked 
at your door. You said, ‘Come in!’ 
and I half opened it and said, ‘Are you 
alone, miss?’ and yousaid,‘ Yes.’ Then 
I put the letter into the dog’s mouth 
and pushed him into the room. I heard 
you get up and make an exclamation ; 
then I pulled the door close and ran 
down for my life. After I came down 
the housekeeper said :— 

‘¢ Miss Katharine will be vexed not to 
have seen you, Mary, but master does 
not allow any one to see her without 
his express permission.’ But I told 
her I had no doubt you would be coming 
to see me one of these days, little think- 
ing how soon that would be. But all last 
night I was quaking for fear lest he’d 
be caught up at the Towers.” 





“Last night!” said Kitty, turning 
very pale; ‘“ but he had gone back to re- 
join his regiment, and men do not get 
leave when they are under marching 
orders. I could not think how he got 
that one night.”’ 

‘“‘ His colonel and General Stormouth 
are old friends,” said Mary. ‘“ Perhaps 
that accounts for it. But the morning 
after Master Jack got back to his regi- 
ment, a telegram came saying the Gen- 
eral was dying, so off he started here 
again, but by the time he get’s to the 
Hall, the General is better and quite 
out of danger.” 

Katharine stood pale and breathless, 
looking through the diamond-shaped 
panes of glass at the afternoon now 
quickly closing in, that a few moments 
ago had shown to her like the opening 
of a fresh spring morning. 

“T was sitting by the fire knitting,” 
went on Mary, “ about nine o’clock last 
night, when the door opened, and who 
should walk in but Master Jack! He’d 
got on a coat above his evening dress, 
and over his arm some loose black thing 
that he told me was a domino, and then 
he showed me a mask, and said he was 
going up to the Towers to join in the 
masked ball, where he could get a word 
with you and nobody be the wiser. 
He looked pale, and said, ‘ It’s a fine 
thing to go straight from a sick bed to 
a ball, isn’t it, Mary? But the dear old 
father’s better, and she is first, she 
always must be first with me.’ Then 
he went away, and when I got the mes- 
sage this morning from the Towers that 
the house party would require the use 
of the kitchen for luncheon, my heart 
sank, for I thought the master had 
found it all out,and was coming here 
to punish me. But I saw at once by 
your face that it was all right,” added 
Mary, briskly; ‘“ and now you'll be happy, 
knowing he is safe at home.” 

Katharine turned suddenly. Mr. 
Velasquez was on the threshold; appa- 
rently he had been waiting without for 
her during this interview, and his 
patience was growing exhausted. For 
the first time the patient, steady atten- 
dance on her that both he and she had 
come to accept as natural, jarred sud- 
denly and violently on Katharine, 
and showed her in a false position to 
her own eyes, 
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“T will come presently,” she said, 
coldly, and he bowed and went out. 

“Who is that gentleman, Miss 
Kitty ?” exclaimed Mary, sharply; “ but 
there’s no need to ask his name, only 
how came he to be stopping in your 
father’s house ?” 

“That’s Mr. Velasquez,” said Kitty, 
too absorbed in her thoughts to notice 
Mary’s tone. 

“ No, it is Mr. Fitzhugh,” said Mary, 
with growing excitement; “ whatever he 
may call himself, he’s a Fitzhugh. 
Don’t I know their faces as well, and 
even better than the Dashwoods? And 
that gentleman is the living image, ex- 
cept for complexion and black eyes, of 
the Fitzhugh who was killed—who 
died, I mean, in the fencing-room at 
the Towers. And I'll swear that he is 
of the same blood and race as Master 
Jack.” 

Katharine started. For a minute 
she stood looking down and thinking 
deeply, then a light flashed over all her 
features, and she colored as if with 
shame, but not for, herself, and lifted 
her head proudly. 

“Tf he is a Fitzhugh, Mary, he has 
different ideas of honor to—Master 
Jack. Perhaps he takes after his 
father—” and then she stopped, hating 
herself for the ungenerous speech, and 
moved to return to the house. 

“Are you quite so sure, Miss Kitty, 
that he was so dishonored ?” said Mary, 
curiously. “I was your mother’s maid 
then, and I saw him often—” she paused, 
and a peculiar expression crossed her 
face. 

“ Let us go in,” said Katharine, “ or 
my father will suspect us.” 

At the kitchen door they parted, and 
Velasquez followed her in. 





CHapter XVI. 


All the ladies retired to their rooms 
on the return from the farm-house, for 
the frosty air had tired them, and below 
stairs the men made merry after their 
kind in the smoking-room, and thanked 
heaven to be saved afternoon tea. Two 
of the women dismissed their maids 
quickly, and drank no tea that after- 
noon, and both, though from very dif- 
ferent points of view, were eagerly re- 





viewing the scenes enacted in the fence. 
ing-room over night. 

Let us yield the pas to the guest of 
the house, as she sits thinking, thinking, 
as never in all her frivolous life has she 
thought before. Like a panorama the 
last ten years of her life unrolled, and 
she saw herself as maid, wife, and 
widow, preferring Dashwood to any 
other man she had ever met, and always 
conscious that however she might at 
tract him, she had no talisman by which 
to reach his heart. It was notorious 
that he had not loved his wife, and if 
he amused himself, it was so negligently 
that he seemed to feel the trouble more 
than the pleasure of the tie, and she 
had never suspected the deeply rooted 
influence of any other woman in his life 
until she had heard Fitzhugh’s story, 
told by Dashwood’s neighbor, and then, 
at a bound she had leaped to the truth, 
and later with a still bolder flight, made 
up her mind that Velasquez was Fitz 
hugh’s son. 

It was on these convictions that she 
had acted at the masked ball, and in 
her male disguise stolen hither and 
thither, whispering her doubts and 
suspicions, but it was only by seeing the 
curious effect her words had on both 
Dashwood and Velasquez, that she be 
gan to seriously suspect the former of 
having, by false means, brought about 
his friend’s self-destruction. Later, as 
she was trying to regain her bedroom 
unperceived,she found herself entangled 
in dark corridors, from which she strove 
to escape, until she heard steps ap- 
proaching, when she drew back, but to 
her terror they halted opposite her. 
The next moment she heard a grating, 
sliding sound, a step or two forward as 
through a door, and then the same slid- 
ing sound, and she knew herself alone. 

But she had scarcely recovered, when 
a lighter footfall seemed to approach 
and the flicker of a candle showed, and 
soon, looking neither to the right nor 
left, a tall figure in a white silk mask 
and domino paused at the same spot 
opposite the hider, and with one trem- 
bling hand shading the light so that it 
fellona particular panel, pressed a thumb 


on it, and at the same moment the: 


light went out, and a cold current of 
wind rushed to meet Mrs. Vivien, as, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she 
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stepped noislessly through the aperture 
close to Katharine, and into the thick 
darkness immediately beyond. 

In the turmoil and excitement of her 
nerves, strained towards one point, 
Katharine heard and felt nothing; she 
swiftly closed the panel,and ran forward 
to meet her lover, but met instead— 
Velasquez. Scarcely a word uttered in 
the room that night was lost on Mrs. 
Vivien; lying shrouded in her cloak 
against the wall she heard all, and like 
another Jael, felt that another Sisera 
was given over into her hand, when she 
found herself in possession of the scrap 
of paper that she felt certain held the 
clue to the real truth of the tragedy. 

But that clue had been snatched from 
her before she had even seized it. She 
shuddered even now at the thought of 
the cold hand that had touched hers, 
and that she took to be that of the 
dead man’s... but she wished now 
that it had been his, or that of any 
living man, save Jack Stormouth. 
Here was a power by which he could 
compel Dashwood to give him Katha- 
tine, and was it likely the lover would 
fail to turn his knowledge to such pro- 
fit? Then her chances were ruined. 
If the young fool had gone abroad, 
she might yet have made her game, but 
with him at home, perhaps in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, she could not be 
safe fora moment. And without that 
scrap of paper she could prove nothing, 
and all her suppositions would be 
laughed to scorn by all reasonable peo- 
ple, while Dashwood would smile at 
and defy her. Nevertheless, and here 
she set her teeth hard, she would play 
out her cards as gayly as if the most in- 
trepid heart, certain of success, beat in 
her breast, and by the time the first 
dressing bell rang, she had settled her 
plan of action, and decided on the mo- 
ment (nor far distant) when she should 
commence the attack. 

And naturally she had never been 
80 fastidious before as to the shape of 
her gown, the complexion of her looks, 
8 that her maid wondered if she had 
found fresh swains to conquer, and 
‘presently inquired in the servants’ hall 


‘| What new gentlemen were expected that 


night. 
Meanwhile Katharine, too, was alone, 
divided between joy that Jack was not 





going away, and terror lest he should 
have supposed her to have made an 
assignation with Mr. Velasquez in the 
fencing-room, before she received his 
letter. 

For surely he had been angry with her, 
or why did he not come forward, even 
though a stranger was present? Why 
did he let her lift up her arms, even 
hold up her face (oh! how that poor 
face blushed at the thought) to Velas- 
quez as her lover, when a few steps 
would have brought him to her side? 
He must have doubted her—doubted 
her! She wrung her hands at the 
thought. And he must have been in- 
flexible in his anger, or why, when she 
stole there for the second time, did he 
not come to meet her? But bitterest, 
cruelest thought’of all,she had been so 
near to the bliss of his voice, his touch, 
yet had missed both, and she could 
have sobbed for the loss of that hour of 
happiness, the sole one, perhaps, that 
she might have had a chance of before 
she came of age! 

Then her tears turned to anger against 
Mr. Velasquez, that he must have known 
Jack was there, but held his peace both 
then, and during their conversation 
this morning. Perhaps he looked upon 
this affair as so purely clandestine that 
from a sense of delicacy and regard for 
her feelings, he did not attend to it, and 
if her opinion of him was bad, pray, 
what must Ais be of her? 

Yet never had she carried her head 
higher than when, full ten minutes be- 
fore the dinner hour, she descended to 
the drawing-room, intent on having a 
few words alone with her father. It 
was his habit to enter the room some 
minutes before his guests, and his 
daughter found him there to-night, 
rather near the door, and bending over 
some portraits in enamel of the most 
famous beauties of his house. She ap- 
proached him; as he looked up, she 
said, in a low, clear voice— 

“ Father, I have broken my promise 
to you, in the spirit if not in the letter 
of our agreement. I have met Jack 
Stormouth once, and should have met 
him a second time had he kept the ap- 
pointment.” 

“ Where did you meet him?” said 
Dashwood, turning sharply on his 
daughter. 
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“ In the fencing-room.” 

He put his hand to his breast as if in 
momentary pain, then he said, in his 
usual cynical tones :— 

“Could you not have found a more 
agreeable rendezvous? and may I in- 
quire the dates of these meetings ?” 

“The first was on the evening that 
your guests arrived ; the second was to 
have been last night.” 

A shade of pallor crept around Dash- 
wood’s thin lips, but his voice was as 
usual when he said, “ Since you are so 
explicit, may I ask during what hours 
Mr. Stormouth enjoyed the shelter of 
my roof ?” 

*“ T cannot tell you,” said Katharine, 
with perfect calmness ; “ when I arrived 
I found the rooms occupied to all ap- 
pearances by Mr. VelaSquez only. But 
I wish to say to you, that if I was hur- 
ried by excitement into meeting him the 
first time, nothing can excuse my will- 
ingness to do so on a second occasion, 
and you need not bolt and bar the door 
of the fencing or any other room against 
me, for I will make or keep no other 
tryst with Mr. Stormouth until (her 
voice sank to one of purest love) my 
twenty-first birthday.” 

“ Your assurances come too late,” 
said Dashwood, in a low voice that 
seemed to freeze her, so full of menace, 
of hatred, of even despair was it; but 
the next moment he had advanced to 
meet Mrs. Vivien, who looked even 
more lovely and listless than usual. 

“ So I interrupted an interesting con- 
versation ?” she said, looking from one 
to the other, and acutely realizing what 
a mistake she had made in neglecting 
to take Katharine into her calculations. 

*“ We were discussing a topic that 
threatens to become tiresome by repeti- 
tion,” said Dashwood ; then, turning to 
Katharine, added, “did you feel any 
angelic presence near you last night? 
Because, though invisible, Mrs. Vivien 
was in your company for a considerable 
time in the fencing-room.” 

Both women turned white as the 
dresses they wore, but Katharine’s was 
the pallor of deep humiliation, while 
Mrs. Vivien’s eyes were fixed on Dash- 
wood with so curious a gaze, that the 
girl felt as one suddenly thrust outside 
some drama in which, up to that mo- 
ment, she had been taking no insignifi- 





——. 


cant part, and she moved away, leaving 
her father and his guest face to face. 

“So you defy me, Dashwood ?” said 
Mrs. Vivien. 

“ My dear lady,” he said, “ why will 
you be so melodramatic, and make 4 
tragedy out of a trifle? You heara 
story, you get certain suspicions into 
your charming head, you put on a very 
uncomfortable dress in order to confide 
those suspicions, then you lie for some 
hours in a very uncomfortable position 
in order to verify them; but you only 
surprise two lovers, both in love, though 
not necessarily with one another, and 
you overhear the soliloquy of am 
elderly gentleman, and connect it with 
a scrap of paper that, for whim’s sake, 
he keeps in a battered Russian helmet, 
With the acquisitiveness of your lovely 
sex, you proceed to confiscate this bit of 
paper as soon as my back is turned— 
he paused, then with an abrupt change 
of voice and countenance, added, “or 
did Stormouth take it?” 

The question stabbed her like & 
sword-thrust unexpectedly delivered, 
and for a moment she staggered under 
it, then she said :— 

‘Pray, who is Mr. Stormouth, and 
what should I know of his doing ?” 

But Dashwood had discovered all 
that he desired, or that he did not de 
sire to know. 

Fury raged in his heart, as he 
smiled and left her to welcome some 
new guests who had arrived from town 
that evening, and whom he introduced 
to his daughter. 

All the women, with two exceptions, 
were in high spirits that evening, and 
their complexions so fresh that another 
donkey ride might have been projected, 
had not some signs of a thaw set ia, 
rejoicing the men’s hearts and _ holding 
up a lively prospect of scarlet coats, 
and a run with the hounds very shortly. 

It so happened that Mrs. Vivien and 
Mr. Velasquez were placed side by side, 
and the opportunity she had desired 
came. 
“ How do you like Mr. Stormouth?” 
she said as coolly as if she had asked 
how he liked the change in the weather 

“‘ He seems a very good fellow,” 
Mr. Velasquez, after a moment’s pause; 
“no doubt you are acquainted with 
him in town ?” ! 
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“Not I,” said Mrs. Vivien; “my 
acquaintance with him is limited to an 
interview, very brief, in the fencing- 
room last night.” 

Velasquez started, and looked at her. 

“Then you arrived there after I left?” 
he said, quietly. 

“On the contrary, I arrived early, 
and expecting nothing, found a vast 
deal to interest and—enlighten me.” ° 

“It was fortunate,” said Velasquez, 
coldly, “that other persons—and mat- 
ters than yourself were discussed. You 
will pardon my reminding you of the 
old adage—” 

“There is another,” retorted Mrs. 
Vivien, ‘that I prefer. It runs thus: 
‘Two is company, three is none.’” 

“Tn this instance there would seem 
to be four or perhaps six,” said Mr. 
Velasquez, with perfect composure, “ for 
tomy knowledge you are the fifth per- 
son who was present last night.” 

“Who knows how many followed 
us?” said Mrs. Vivien, shrugging her 
shoulders ; “ but I have a word of ad- 
vice for you. Don’t give Katharine 
Dashwood up because there has been 
some boy and girl nonsense between 
her and Stormouth.” Then she turned 
to the man next her, and left Velasquez 
to recover from the disagreeable shock 
of knowing that the profoundest secrets 
of his life were bared to the eyes of a 
woman to whom the keeping of a secret 
was probably impossible. 

Across the pure white flowers that 
decorated the table, he had more than 
once sought in vain to catch Kath- 
arine’s glance, but she seemed engross- 
ed with the new arrival from town, and 
had never showed so brilliantly, or in 
such good spirits as to-night. 

Long ago the men in the house had 
fitted her with the title of ‘‘a contem- 
plative charmer,” and by this they did 
not mean that she contemplated them, 
but herself. Now there is a story told 
ofa gentleman of color who was so 


enamored of his own beauty, that he 


spent his whole time gazing intoa pool, 
until his mistress, turning with pity for 
her own neglected charms, broke his 
tepose by rudely bouncing into his 
looking glass, and so muddying its 
waters that his own image disappeared, 
and he was forced to the contemplation 
of hers, 





No such interruption had apparently 
come to disturb our charmer in that 
quiet self-contemplation, or rather, self- 
communing, that made her more like 
one apart in the midst of the gayety 
around her; even her constant com- 
panionship with Velasquez did not sug- 
gest, save to very superficial eyes, any 
serious interest in him, and one by one 
the men ceased to concern themselves 
about so cold and preoccupied a Diana. 

But Katharine, bright, alive, with joy 
in her eyes to match the roses in her 
cheeks, with words of wit on her lips, 
and music in the happy voice, whose 
laughter was frequently heard during 
dinner, was a creature so radiant and 
lovely that as lesser lights pale when 
the fair queen of night rises on the 
horizon, so did she outshine all others 
present, so that jealousy ruled the 
female, and admiration the male bosoms 
that surrounded Dashwood’s table that 
night. 

He alone appeared to notice no dif- 
ference in his daughter, and was his 
usual self, neither gayer nor sadder 
than usual, and no one could have 
guessed the thoughts that came and 
went in his brain, or saw the spectre 
that stood behind his chair, and whis- 
pered a single word over and over 
again into his ear. 

In the drawing-room Katharine’s 
manner changed, as if under a freezing 
influence. She did not pretend to un- 
derstand these fine ladies, nor their 
shibboleth, nor their stories, nor the 
absence of their lords, but she disap- 
proved less of Mrs. Vivien than the 
rest, since she was a widow, and free to 
follow her own devices, even though 
they might be of no very elevated kind. 
_ But to-night Katharine felt only in- 
dignation against a woman who could 
so easily play the part of an eavesdrop- 
per, and her eyes expressed a very sin- 
cere contempt as Mrs. Vivien presently 
approached, and took the vacant place 
beside her. 

“Miss Dashwood,” she said, “ you 
are angry, and justly so. But it was 
with no thought of spying on you that 
I went to the fencing-room last night.” 

“ Yet you remained to listen,” said 
Katharine, coldly. 

“ Because retreat was next to im- 
possible.” 
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“ Then I should have advanced,” said 
Katharine, more coldly still, but long- 
ing wildly to ask Mrs. Vivien, if she 
had seen Jack. 

Mrs. Vivien shrugged her shoulders. 
“ There are positions,” she said, “‘ where 
masterly inactivity is the best policy, 
and this was one of them. But I was 
sorry,” she went on, in a different and 
gentler tone, “that your father should 
have come and spoiled your tryst.” 

“Did Jack come after I left?” cried 
Katharine, the words springing irre- 
pressibly from her lips. 

“Ts Mr. Velasquez’s name Jack?” 
said Mrs. Vivien, opening her eyes. 

‘“‘T meant Mr. Stormouth, the man to 
whom I am engaged,” said Katharine, 
proudly. 

“ A-h!” said Mrs. Vivien, with a pe- 
culiar change of countenance. 

“Do you know him?” said Katha- 
rine, feeling a little cold, she knew not 
why. 

“ No, but I hear of him very often. 
Is he not in the —th regiment ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ About the fastest regiment in the 
line. And you are engaged to him?” 
added Mrs. Vivien, in a tone of in- 
credulity. 

“Ts there any reason why I should 
not be?” said Katharine, haughtily. 

“ None that I know of,” said Mrs. 
Vivien, adding in a half aside, “and 
Miss Dashwood is an heiress !” 

“ Have you been engaged long?” 
turning her blue eyes full of pity upon 
Katharine, who had scorned to notice 
her last words. 

“T think that you need not concern 
yourself about that matter in the least, 
Mrs. Vivien.” 

“ Really? But it may concern a 
friend of mine, the prettiest creature 
in a furiously dark style that I ever 
saw. And I believe she had good rea- 
sons for believing herself as good as 
engaged to Mr. Stormouth a month ago. 
You see she lives at Farmbro; and with 
men, absence does not make the heart 
grow fonder, and I think your father 
said you had been at school abroad for 
the last two years?” 

But Katharine had moved away, and 
soon was the centre of a knot of men, 
not one of whom found it possible to 
leave her, for she had suddenly devel- 





—$—— 


oped some airs of a coquette, however 
stately, and when the party present 
sat down to “nap,” she was the lj 
and soul of the game. 


CuHarpter XVII. 


The frost had broken up with a will 
and a hunt breakfast was going for 
ward at Mallinger Towers. 

The scene was one of indescriball 
bustle, movement, and color; the rapid 
arriv als, the hearty greetings, mingling 
with the hum of talk among those 
already seated, the quickly movi 
servants, and the now dull, now b 
liant scarlet of the men’s coats, light 
ing up the Lincoln green or the sober 
blue of the women’s habits ; the black 
ened oak serving as foil to the massive 
silver that flanked the sideboard, or 
shone in brighter shape among flowers 
upon the long table so richly spread 
with all that hungry men could desire, 


and over all a brilliant January sun} 


streaming in through the broad win 
dow, of which the upper panes wer 
of red, and gold, and purple. 

Dashwood was in his place as host, 
apparently careless, but overlooking no 
thing and nobody; he fulfilled his duties 
with a grace and cordiality that made 
him appear more than ever distinct from 
the ordinary men who surrounded him 
The only one present who touched, but 
did not surpass him, being Mr. Velas 
quez. 

More than one puzzled glance was 
turned on that young man as he assisted |! 
Katharine at her tea equipage, and more 
than one country neighbor said t 
another, “ What an extraordinary rf 
semblance, by Jove,” and on hearing his 
name, concluded himself mistaken, and 
returned to the pleasures of the table, 
Each moment brought fresh arrivals, 
fresh greetings; the room at last was 
so crowded that it was a relief when 
the movement for a start was made, 
and all got to horse and rode away. 

The “meet” was held at about 4 
mile’s distance from the Towers, and 
Katharine trotted between Mr. Velat 
quez and a neighboring squire, she be 
gan to understand why Englishmen love 
fox-hunting, and how the typical fox. 
hunter, the object of cultured persons’ 
disdain, is thoroughly happy, and with 
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good reason. If his face is round, and 
his body is rounder, he has eyes and 
soul enough to rejoice in the dewy 
morning, the fresh smell of the earth, 
and the aromatic scent of the plants he 
treads underfoot; he sniffs up the air, 
now keen, now soft, as if it were Na- 
ture’s physic, and he feels no care as 
he jogs along the lanes, perhaps to a 


‘fhunt breakfast (though such a treat is 


mre), but always with the certainty 
that he will find pleasant company 
when he reaches his destination, while 
the hopes of good sport animate his 
honest breast. He meets his neighbors, 
there is some tedious waiting perhaps, 
beguiled by a pull from a flask, then 
at that most melodious cry of “ gone 
away !” he settles down in his saddle, 
lets his horse go, and enjoys himself 
more in the next twenty minutes (if the 
tun is good), than did ever any pale 
student in most ardent pursuit of a 
discovery; or perhaps there is no 
“find” at all, only a tiresome series of 
“baulks,” and he goes home at the close 
of the short winter’s day without hav- 
ing seen even the tip of Reynard’s tail; 
but no matter! He has lived the day, 
he has breathed the air, and he is 
happy as he wends his way homeward 


s4t0a good, sound dinner followed by a 


sounder sleep, in which he dreams of 
better sport on the morrow. 

“So you haven’t forgotten how to 
tide, Miss Kitty ?” said Squire Dalgety, 
regarding her with entire approbation. 

“ Didn’t you teach me?” she said, turn- 
ing so fresh a face upon her old friend, as 
should have blinded him to the trouble 
in her eyes, but his own were keen, and 
he saw it, and perhaps was not sorry. 

“Didn’t I teach you both?” said the 
Squire, lowering his voice, although 
(for the lane was narrow) Velasquez 
had dropped behind. 

“Who was the other ?” said Kitty. 

“Who else?” cried Squire Dalgety, 
growing warm; “ who got you packed 


| off to school when you were over seven- 


teen years old, because he wanted to 
Marry you, and you HIM; who has been 
Waiting for you, like patience ona mon- 
ument, these two years,and would wait 
adozen more; who else, pray, but Jack 
Stormouth ?” 

“Oh, Jack!” said Kitty, slightingly. 

“And pray, Miss Kitty,” said the 





Squire, facing round, “ what has he 
done to offend you ?” 

“Oh, nothing !” said Kitty in the tone 
that implies “ everything.” 

“Perhaps you’ve changed your 
mind,” said Squire Dalgety, dryly, ‘and 
that handsome fellow riding behind us 
has something to do with it. He is 
confoundedly like the Fitzhughs, 
though if he zs one, it’s confoundedly 
bad taste his showing up in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

“ Hush!” said Kitty, for during the 
past few days, in which Mrs. Vivien 
had contrived to distil some more drops 
of venom into her mind, the girl had 
gone back to her first friendship for, 
and trust in, Velasquez, and tinctured 
too by a warmer sentiment, the senti- 
ment of pity. 

“ Then if Jack’s to be thrown over- 
board,” said Squire Dalgety, nodding 
angrily, “I wish that while he has 
been kicking his heels waiting for you, 
he had amused himself better. There 
are girls hereabouts that—” 

“ Perhaps he preferred to amuse him- 
self in town,” said Kitty, serenely; and 
then no more was said, for Velasquez 
joined them, and in a few minutes they 
had reached the scene of the “ meet.” 

A scratch assemblage had gathered 
outside a village public house situated 
on a gently rising ascent, whence at 
some distance branched off roads and 
lanes, and the usual riff-raff of the idle 
neighborhood attended, watching with 
avid interest the huntsman with his 
hounds, and the people who, irrespec- 
tive of the party from the Towers, con- 
stituted the ‘“ meet” that day. 

These persons were, first, a farmer 
on a cot; secondly, a woman in honest 
petticoats and a jacket, on a stout 
pony ; thirdly, a boy on a Shetland ; 
and fourthly, a young man who sits his 
magnificent bay squarely, and with a 
sturdy look that signified it would take 
a good deal to move him from his pre- 
sent situation. 

He was not in scarlet, and in point of 
fact, his father was very ill at that mo- 
ment, but he saw in this no reason why 
he should not go to the “ meet,” for 
Kitty was first, and he would see her, 
and get a glint of her bright eyes, if 
nothing more; so there he sat sturdily, 
and cared for nobody—but Kitty. 
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Yet when the van of the bright cav- 
alcade from the Towers, numbering in 
all about two hundred, had come up 
quickly, and gradually scattered hither 
and thither, but left a clear space to the 
humble followers of the chase before 
mentioned, though many a greeting 
was sung out to Jack Stormouth, he 
replied but by a nod, or a touch of his 
whip to his hat, for he was watching 
for Katharine, who, when she came, 
Velasquez at her side, did not see him. 

Did she see him? Is love so blind 
as we think? Does he not make us 
hear when we cannot see, and feel when 
we cannot hear? 

Jack sat immovable, hardly knowing 
if he were most angry, or most hurt. 
She seemed so really unconscious of his 
presence, that he could not describe her 
absorption in Velasquez to coquetry, 
and as the minute or two of waiting 
before the start passed, he felt the more 
convinced that she had not seen him, 
but resolved to make her look at him 
before the day was done. 

He had not meant to follow the 
hounds, but only’ to see her; to ex- 
change one long look, and ride away ; 
but now he had changed his mind, and 
fell in with the rest when the huntsmen 
galloped forward, leading the way to 
Dingly woods. 

“ Why, man!” cried a cheery voice 
near him, “are you going to your own 
funeral?” and Jack turned to find 
Squire Dalgety’s face at his elbow. 

“ Not I,” said Jack, laughing ; “ but I 
dare say I shall geta spill. I always do, 
you know.” 

“ How is your father?” 

“ Better, but still very ill. 
sent for again yesterday.” 

“ Humph,” grunted Squire Dalgety, 
‘then why are you here ?” 

“T cameto see a young lady,” said 
Jack, audaciously. 

“ And the young lady won’t see you,” 
said the Squire, with another grunt of 
(lissatisfaction ; “what have you been 
up to in town, young man?” 

“Oh, nothing, sir, nothing !” 

There was a slight flush on Jack’s 
cheek, that seemed to belie his words, 
and the Squire shook his head. 

“ Dashwood’s a fool,” he said, “ to 
keep you so long apart; but I should 
have thought almost any man might 
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THE WEIRD. 


have kept straight, for the sake of 4 
Kitty Dashwood. And I can’t make 
that fellow out,” he added, noddi 
at Velasquez, who, with Kathari 
was far ahead ; “he calls himself by 4 
foreign name, and looks every inch 4 | 






Fitzhugh. Yet Dashwood receives him, 
and lets the young people be togethe 
to their heart’s content. Is he afraid 
of the fellow ?” added the Squire, turm 
ing sharply, and fixing suspicious eye 
on Jack. 

The young man hesitated. He could 
not betray his cousin, whose secret wag 
his own, but he did feel that he hated 
him very heartily as he looked at the 
two dwindling backs before him, and 
the demon of jealousy was gnawing at 
his heart each moment with sharper 
fangs. 

“T don’t think Mr. Dashwood is in 
the habit of being afraid of anybody,” 
he said, “and I think you are judging 
Kitty—Miss Dashwood without a hear. 
ing.” 

a Humph!” said the Squire again, “I 
am not so sure about that. I rode up 
with her, and she dropped a word or 
two,and I gave hera hearing of course, 
and unsatisfactory enough it was.” 

“ She was faithful enough to me less 
than a week ago,” said Jack, stoutly, 
then checked himself, and by the frisk- 
ings of his horse continued to put 4 
space between himself and the Squire 
that rendered further conversation im- 
possible. In the halt outside the woods 
he found himself so close to Katharine 
that he could hear her voice, and ad 
mire, as he willed, the exquisite shape 
in its gray habit, the lovely face beneath 
the gray hat, and the skill with which 
she managed the fiery black horse that 
not another woman present could have 
ridden. But in point of fact he did not 
admire her at all. 

‘‘If she be not fair for me, what care I how fair 
she be ?”’ 

and he longed to give her a good shak 

ing, and a large piece of his mind. 

A good many women present had 
been wondering who was this hand- 
some, determined-looking young maf 
who seemed to know so many people, 
yet had not been included in the im 
vitations to the hunt breakfast at the 
Towers. More than one roving glance 
of admiration played on him, and per- 
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haps he was not quite unconscious of 
the unwonted loveliness around him, 


‘but for the present, at least, he would 


leave the honors of jilting with the 
faithless Kitty, and take his own re- 
venge by and by. 

A woman who did not cast eyes at 
him, or, indeed, seem to be aware of his 
presence, was Mrs. Vivien; yet by im- 
perceptible degrees she contrived to get 
so near to him, that she was only a few 
yards behind when the deep baying of 
the hounds proclaimed a “find,” and 
without ceremony the field pushed for- 
ward to follow. 

But whoever followed Jack Stor- 
mouth that day must have ridden far 
and fast, though not fast enough to 
overtake a certain gray habit that flut- 
tered almost recklessly in the very van 
of the field, and later came in at the 
death, of one of the best runs of the 
season. 

Stormouth might have been present, 
but that after leaping a brook a female 
voice in accents of distress pursued 
him, and he turned back to find Mrs. 
Vivien seated on the ground, nursing 
her ankle, while from the other side of 
the water her steed gazed at her as if 
deploring the accident that had taken 
her over, but left himself behind. 

“ That brute has thrown me,” said the 
lady, with a very good imitation of 
tears in her eyes, “and I believe my 
ankle is twisted or broken,and how am 
I to get home ?” 

“* Ah!” said Jack, “ I remember you.” 

“Tt would be more to the point, sir,” 
she said, tartly, “if you were to assist 
me.” 

He groaned inwardly as he turned 
and saw the last straggler of the hunt 
disappearing; in a few moments his 
chance would be over for seeing 
Kitty again that day, and he did not 
believe this woman was hurt in the 
least. 

“Tf you will let me put you on my 
horse, I will lead him around to where 
you can mount your own,” said Jack, 
adding rather heartlessly, “and then 
no doubt you will be able to follow 
with the rest.” 

“ Brute!” said Mrs. Vivien, with a 
flash of the eye that should have slain 
him, but he only picked her up as if 
she were a child, set her in the saddle, 





and, putting his arm through the reins, 
brought her by a somewhat round- 
about way to the spot where her steed 
should have been, but was not. 

“ Confound it!” said Jack under his 
breath heartily,and Mrs. Vivien turned 
her head aside to avoid a smile. At 
the distance of a couple of fields her 
smart nag was making a bee line for 
the Towers, having evidently hunted to 
his stomach’s content. 

“ What is to be done?” said Mrs. 
Vivien, turning a concerned face on the 
young man. “I have spoiled your day, 
and I have got your horse, and how are 
you to walk all that way back on 
foot ?” 

Jack’s good humor was returning. 
To be sure, his chance of seeing Kitty 
was gone, but, on the other hand, he had 
ardently wished for the opportunity of 
meeting Mrs. Vivien again, and now he 
had got it. 

“ T can manage the walking,” he said, 
“if you can manage the saddle.” Then, 
in stooping to shorten the left stirrup, 
he discovered that the lady had as re- 
markably pretty a foot, as he had al- 
ready discovered her to be a remark- 
ably lovely woman. 

What is her game? he thought as he 
gave her the reins and walked beside 
her on the thick wet grass, while she 
looked at him over her shoulder and 
wondered if he had about his person 
that precious bit of paper which she 
coveted above everything in the world. 

‘Do you know that you are in my 
debt ?” she said to him suddenly. 

“Only for the honor of your com- 
pany,” said Jack, “ on this and a former 
occasion.” 

“ And on the former occasion,” said 
Mrs. Vivien, “ you snatched (and it’s 
not a pretty word, but it exactly ex- 
presses the truth) a paper from me, and 
I ask you as a gentleman to give me 
that paper back.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Jack, dryly, . 
“] was auditor, if not actual witness 
to the theft of that paper from a place 
where Mr. Dashwood had a few minutes 
before placed it for safety. I therefore 
consider it my duty to restore it to him 
as the real owner.” 

She could have struck him with her 
gauntleted hand as he walked beside 
her; if he had turned, he must have 
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seen the passion that deformed her 
face, but he was looking straight before 
him, and her voice was natural when 
she said :— 

* You know the contents of the paper, 
of course ?” 

“ Do you?” he said, turning his head 
to look at her. 

** Mallinger Dashwood and I have few 


secrets from each other,” she said, | 


calmly, “ but this I can tell you, that 


your giving him back that paper will | 


make you impossible to him as a son- 
in-law.” 

“ And why ?” exclaimed Jack, start- 
led. 

“Ts he a man to be forced to any- 
thing at the sword’s point? Let alone, 
he may relent long before his daughter 
is of age, but show him that you think 
you have him in your power, and he 
will allow her to drift into a marriage 
with Mr. Velasquez.” 


“ Impossible!” cried Jack; “there are | 


reasons—” he checked himself, then 
said: “and you appear to be reckoning 
without Miss Dashwood’s consent.” 

He was looking hard at Mrs. Vivien 
now, and he caught the flutter of the 
eyelids, the faint drooping of the lips, 
and other intangible signs by which a 
woman expresses so much more than 
she dares to say. 


—$——_ 


‘You mean that her consent would 
be forthcoming?” said poor Jack, 
| hoarsely, and stopping short in the 
' midst of the ploughed field into which 

he had plunged. 
|“ Heis very good looking,” said Mrs, 
| Vivien, thoughtfully, “and very fasei- 
| nating, and he is always beside her, and 
| you are always away.” 
Jack laughed and tossed his head 
high in the air. 
| “You don’t know Kitty,” he said, 
_“ Nobody does as well as I do.” 
| “So you won’t give me that bit of 
paper?” said Mrs. Vivien, as they 
reached the road, and a clatter of ap- 
proaching hoofs threatened to disturb 
their téte-a-téte. 

“ No! I'll keep it for the present.” 
| A moment later and Mallinger Dash- 
_wood came into view, splashed and 
/miry,as one who had ridden in hot 
| haste. : 
‘“* My dear lady,” he cried, at sight of 
_her, and without noticing Stormouth, 

“what has happened? I missed you 
and rode back at once; but I see you 
| have been taken good care of,” and he 
| bowed to Jack as a stranger, then 
| recognition seemed to quicken in his 
_ eyes, and he said, “‘ Mr. Stormouth?” 

| Jack nodded, and raising his hat to 
' Mrs. Vivien, walked away. 


( To be continued.) 
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Lo! the flowers have died to-day, 
Stricken by a chilling frost ; 

Like the careless tread of childhood, 
Which is faded now and lost. 

Spring’s sweet and mystic visions 
Sleep, soft shadowed by a pall 

Of dry leaves, the fleeting sunshine 
Gildeth golden as they fall. 


The cold gray mists of autumn 
Creep o’er crag, and wood, and hill, 
And the laughter of the summer 
*Neath the shadows lieth still. 
The swallows flying southwards 
With our phantom dreams have fled, 
And the smiles the sunshine garnered, 
With youth’s spring-like hopes lie dead. 


Earth’s flowers are doomed and fading, 
And our house we built on sand, 

We bound up tares instead of wheat, 
With a careless trifling hand, 

While time’s chilling shadows crept 
With a deadness o’er the years, 

And the golden light of summer 
Was quenched by the fall of tears. 


Oh, let us arise and pray, 
For heaven is our true home, 
And these glooms, and mists, and shadows, 
Are sent but to bid us come. 
Let us lift our darkened eyes 
Unto Him that knows no change, 
And a love will be given us, 
That no trials can estrange. 
Houiis FREEMAN, 
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ART NOTES. 





Meissonier is noted for his minute attention 
todetails, not only in his art, but in outside mat- 
ters. He has two houses which cost him mil- 
lions of francs, and much more than they need 
have cost because he insisted on building them 
himself from the very foundations, having the 
work done with the greatest care and very best 
materials. He is very proud to tell his guests 
that the houses have settled scarcely an inch 
since the foundations were laid. All of his 
furniture, and even the silver table service, were 
made from his own designs. 


One of the Rothschilds has bought two Rubens 
belonging to the Blenheim collection for 50,000 
guineas. 


The restoration of the Manchester Cathedral 
has been going on for fifty years, and is so 
complete that not a stone of the original struc- 
ture is now above ground. 


Nine pictures have been transferred provi- 
sionally from the National Gallery of England 
tothe National Gallery of Ireland. These in- 
clude Turner’s celebrated ‘‘ Venice,’ ‘‘ Rich- 
mond Bridge,” ‘‘Regulus Leaving Home,’’ 
“Lake Avernus,’’ and ‘‘ Walhalla.’’? The 
other four are by Landseer, Wilkie, Mulready, 
and Etty. 


The death of Hans Makart has provoked a 
review of his art, and nota little sharp criticism, 
but the Germans admire him immensely. He 
was a pupil of Piloty, who founded what is 
called the modern Munich school of painting, 
and Makart caught his inspiration, if such it 
can be called, from this master. His style 
has been called spectacular, and to a certain 
degree sensuous. He colored excessively, and 
was rather decorative than realistic. Personally 
he was a blasé Bohemian, and the looseness of 
his life may be said to have tinctured his art 
onsiderably. As some one has said, ‘‘ he was 
aman of very decided talent, and was very 
nearly a great artist. But one of his earlier 
works, done under the direct influence of his 
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master, will probably outlive the theatrical 
splendors by which in his vanity and self-in- 
dulgence he challenged the attention of the 
world.”’ 


Alexis Jean Achard, the distinguished French 
painter now dead, was born at Vareppo, Isére, 
in 1807, and made his début at the Salon in 
1839. In 1844, ’45, ’48, and 55 he received 
medals. Landscapes were his specialty. The 
State bought his ‘‘ Autumn Effect in the Valley 
of the Isére,’’ and his ‘‘ Cascade in the Ravine 
of Cernay-la-Ville’’ was placed in the gallery 
of the Luxemburg. 


Du Maurier, the London Punch artist, makes 
immense sums of money with his pencil. 

Mr. John Sartain will write a book about the 
encaustic painting to be seen at Crotona, and 
supposed to date about the year 28 B.C. Tim- 
omakos of Byzantium is said to have been the 
artist. The picture represents Cleopatra with 
the asp. 

Three fine statues have just been finished at 
the Bonnard Bronze Foundry in New York: 
Mr. Launt Thompson’s statue of Admiral Du- 
pont; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward’s ideal New England 
Pilgrim ; and Mr. French’s John Harvard. 


Antonello da Messina’s ‘‘ Christ on the Cross’’ 
has been hung in the English National Gallery. 
It is dated 1477, but is not considered among 
the best of the works by that artist, although 
it is much admired. In speaking of it, The 
Atheneum says :— 

“The effect is extraordinarily brilliant and 
clear ; the color is very fine and rich in its 
local and general tints; the whole of the tech- 
nique shows a considerable advance on minia- 
ture painting, and attests the power of Anton- 
ello to deal perfectly with the, to him, new oil 
vehicle. Nothing proves this betier than the 
sky and the flesh.’’ 

Nearly $40,000 have been put into ‘ Pictur- 
esque Palestine,’’ which will presently appear 
in Europe and America. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Mr. Ruskin is writing the lives of St. Gregory 
and St. Benedict. 

They say that the dissipation of early life and 
the hard work of later years have completely 
sapped the vitality of Alphonse Daudet, and 
that he is surely going under. 

Bancroft, the historian, is eighty-four. 

Vow. c1x.—42 





An advanee order of 50,000 copies of Max 
O’Rell’s new book has been received by the 
English publishers. 

Mr. Craddock Murfree, of Murfreesborough, 
Tenn., has written a boy’s story for Wide Awake. 

Zola’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Marseilles ’” is. a. repub- 
lication. 
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‘*A Marsh Island’ is Miss Jewett’s new 
serial which will appear in the Af/lantic. 


‘* Dr. Sevier’ is alréady in its third edition. 


Hugh Conway has a new novel ready. It is 
called ‘‘ Dark Days.’’ The writer, whose real 
name is Fargus, is over forty, deaf, and rather 
uncommunicative, but very ambitious. He is 
known, in a small way, as a writer of songs. 


The late Henry J. Byron, the playwriter, | 


produced some sixty-five plays, and reaped 
therefrom the sum of $400,000. As most of the 
literary capital was borrowed, this may be con- 
sidered as a boldly successful venture. 


Turgenieff is said to have been the inventor 
of the name “ Nihilist,’’ but the Vossische Zeitung 
says he is only the reviver of it. There was a 
society 1500 years ago which bore that name. 


The Bohn Library runs through a sale of 
100,000 volumnes annually. Messrs. George 
Bell & Co. bought the Library twenty-two years 
ago for £35,000. 





Scribner & Welford announce the ‘‘ Romane 
of Fantasy and Humor,’’ complete in twe 
volumes, and contributed to by the best writes 
of that style. Edgar Allen Poe will occupy 
first volume of Tales of Fantasy. 








Robert Buchanan thinks that America 
produced the most original poet (Walt Whit 
man), the noblest soldier (Sherman), the pm 
foundest philosophic physiologist (Draper), @ 
greatest humorist (Mark Twain), the first livi 
actor (Jefferson), and the wisest statesmm 
(Lincoln). 

The Christian at Work has bought the Conij 
nent. Judge Tourgée will contribute to the lg 
ter journal what he did to the Continent, 
Manhattan has also gone the way of all flesh, 










Mrs. Henry Wood was robbed of all royally 
on the dramatization of her works, and su 
tained thereby an estimated loss of $500,000. 


Mr. Froude defends his revelations of Carlyk 





in his last volume of the famous ‘ Life.’’ 
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| THE FOURTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The subject of our sketch this month was born 


at King George, Virginia, on the 16th of March, | 


1751, of English parentage, but was early im- 


bued with the principles of American indepen- | 


dence instilled by his father. He was graduated 
at Princeton, N. J.,in 1771, and adopted the 
profession of law. As an orator he could not 
excel on account of an overweening modesty 
that curbed what natural eloquence he had. 
In politics, however, he was destined to shine. 
As early as 1776 he was a member of the Virgi- 
nia convention, and was subsequently known 
as one of the most accomplished statesmen 
of the day. In 1779, he was elected to the 


. ° | 
Federal Congress, where his conduct won him | 


great respect and admiration. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Virginia in 1784, and 
became an ardent supporter of Mr. Jefferson’s 
measure to revise the laws and “ place all re- 
ligious denominations on an equality of freedom 
without state support.’’ 
the colleague and collaborateur of Jay and 
Hamilton, and with them wrote the Federalist, 
urging the necessity of the new constitution, 
though he was opposed to Hamilton’s financial 
poliey, and afterwards became the leader of the 
Jeffersonian party. The mission to France was 
offered him, but he declined it; also the office 
of Secretary of State. In 1792, he was the head 
of the republican party in Congress, and the 


Mr. Madison was also | 


a 
o> 


| advocate of the states-rights doctrine incorpe 
rated in the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, of 
_ which he was theauthor. Mr. Jefferson showed 
his appreciation of Mr. Madison’s services # 
his party by appointing him Secretary of State 
in 1801, which post he held during the entire 
eight years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 
' Mr. Madison’s own election to the Presidency 
| occurred in 1809. In the complications with 
England which arose at that juncture, he bor 
| himself with the greatest dignity, exercising 
temperance and reasonableness to the last, ant 
| vainly striving to avert the war which wa 
| carried on at so great an expense for two years 
On his election to a second term, he was much 
admired for his support of the national banking 
| system, which he had once opposed and vetoed. 
| He was aman ever ready to abandon his owt 
| ideas the moment he found himself in the wrong. 
| In the latter years of his life, he lived in retire 
ment at his seat in Montpelier, Va., but was 
still the servant of the public. He was made 
_ rector of the University of Virginia, and was? 
| promoter of agriculture and public improve 
ments. He died on January 28, 1836, aged # 
years, and was greatly admired for the p 
of his character. His abilities were not of% 
brilliant stamp, yet were pronounced enough 
win him lasting fame as a statesman, 
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GOSSIP. FOR THE MONTH. 





DECEMBER DOINGS. 


The mildest dissipation in the month of De- 
cember takes on, somehow, a more festive air 
than is ordinary, and the whole round of life is 
set in a holiday groove. Allof our associations 
merge more or less into those of Christmas time ; 
there is an ever-greenness pervading the air, and 
one catches the contagion of jollity everywhere. 
A few years ago, there was a wail went up over 
the waning celebration of the great Christmas 
Carnival; but the fashionable revival of old- 
time customs has saved the festival from obliv- 
ion. It is rather the thing to observe Christmas 
with all its ancient pomp and circumstance. 
Besides the dinners and gifts, the compliment- 
ary cards and bouquets, a party au dernier siécle 
is one of the episodes of the day. Those who 
can command the interior of some ancestral 
domain, are apt to give themselves great airs 
on such occasions. The average person, with 
all her claims to ultra-elegance, is obliged to 
put up with a borrowed salon, and not a few are 
glad to occupy some picturesque old barn where 
the license for fun is unlimited. 

Let me say, in passing, that this word “‘ ultra”’ 
is rapidly becoming a figure in the polite slang 
of the day. People are ultra-esthetic, ultra- 
fashionable, ultra-what-not, the term meaning 
that they are extreme in their tendencies, what- 
ever these same may be, and any crank with a 
hobby ridden at a striking pace is called an 
“ultra.’?. The trouble is that these same ex- 
tremists are apt to think themselves ‘‘ ne plus 
ultra,’’? which leads to offence. 

But to return to the barn where we left the 
door open. A party, packed away in sleighs, 
is set down oa the scene, which is beautified 
with decorations and lighted with wax candles. 
Open stoves filled with roaring logs supply the 
place of the Christmas chimney, and the enter- 
tainment embodies sports much less dignified 
than dancing. 

At a famous Christmas party last year, a 
gentleman of jolly proclivities was appointed 
Lord of Misrule, and held his own right royally. 

The old Christmas games are again in vogue, 
and a bowl of ‘‘snapdragon ”’ or spiced toddy is 
served out in cups of crackled glass. At a 
dance on Christmas eve, soap-bubble blowing is 
a striking feature. A table is provided, and 
bears a great bowl of foaming soapsuds. Each 
person is given a decorated pipe, and the con- 
test is opened by the judge appointed. The 
person blowing the biggest bubble carries off 
the prize—a pair of silken Christmas stockings, 
or something fit for the occasion. Soap-bubble 





blowing is also made a feature of the German, 
those whose pipes match being allotted to dance 
together, the pipes becoming the property of the 
dancers. 

To hang up the mistletoe bough is again the 
custom, but our modest dames of modern times 
exclaim so at the observance of its venerable 
rites that it is little more than a mere ornament. 
At children’s parties, we have now the French 
fashion of hanging up a bag of sweetmeats out 
of which thecandy is beaten with a wand and 
scrambled for by the little ones, 

A party of surprises is one of the new fea- 
tures cultivated by the gay world. It is very 
different from the ordinary surprise party (from 
which may forfending Providence deliver us !). 
The guests are bidden in the usual way, and 
no hint is thrown out as to the hostess’s inten- 
tion, but everything happens in a way contrary 
to what is customary. For instance, the guests 
go up the back stairs, the ladies take the gen- 
tlemen to supper, and the table is set with false 
dishes, a roast of beef (imitated in papier 
maché) uncovers to reveal the most tempting 
patés-de-foie-gras, and a sham cabbage contains 
a delicious mayonnaise of chicken. Any ri- 
diculous subversion of custom is favored by the 
host, and, among witty people, the occasion is 
made very comical. 

Apropos of table decorations, there is nothing 
prettier or more easily obtained at this season 
than ice ornaments. Among our caterers there 
are some professional ice architects who con- 
struct miniature palaces and pagodas of frozen 
water colored the most beautiful tints and com- 
bined with the happiest effect. A superb 
palace of violet tinted ice illuminated with wax 
tapers was a feature of a recent banquet. Of 
course these things have to be contrived by a 
professional, but smaller ornaments, statuettes 
and decorative designs, can be frozen in simple 
moulds by any amateur. 

The menus and sometimes the invitations to 
a Christmas party are gotten up on elegant 
cards, especially for children. I notice too that 
the old, old fashion of bouquets twisted 
loosely up in an envelope of white paper has 
revived again. We are no longer outraged by 
those hideous floral mosaics mounted on wire 
and collared with lace paper. Loose bunches 
of flowers are used entirely, and ready-made 
bouquets are rather tabooed. A gentleman who 
wishes to show a lady some delicate attention, 
no longer sends her a bouquet, but a box of 
flowers, cut with long stems so that she may 
wear them as she fancies. 

Miz. Bon Tox. 
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NOTICE. 


Every holder of a coupon is entitled to a 
Full Sized Cut Paper Pattern each month, of 
their own selection, free. The coupon will be 

’ found on the contents page, and in ordering you 
must send it. Postal cards or letters ordering 
the pattern will not answer, as the coupon is 
our only protection against imposition by others 
than patrons of this Magazine. 
are good for the patterns illustrated in any 
number but only for illustrations that appear 
from time to time in the Magazine. Thus 
Gopry’s leads as usual, it being the only maga- 
zine that allows its patrons this privilege. 
This offer will continue in force during 1885. 





Prices or Extra PAtrerns FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts. ; 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts.: 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; 
gt age: 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts. ; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts. ;! Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Coats, 
Basques, 25 cts. ; 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress made of cadet blue 
cloth either French or American. A narrow 
plaiting edges the skirt, with large kilt plaits 
cut in points above it. The tunic is laid in 
plaits falling straight in the back, draped very 
high upon the sides falling in a deep point 
upon the left side, it is finished with machine 
stitching. Jacket bodice finished with stitch- 
ing upon the edge, double row of buttons up 
the front and upon the sleeves. Hat of felt 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. Cloth suit- 
able for this costume costs from 50 cts. to $5.00 
per yard. Eight yards of cloth are required for 
this costume. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of twilled wool goods, 
the skirt is made of plain goods and trimmed 
with five rows of velvet ribbon. Polonaise of 
striped goods to correspond in colors; trimmed 
with velvet. Velvet hat trimmed with feathers 
and velvet. Twilled goods with stripes, or 
plain of same shade to match ; can be purchased 
in all colors similiar to that illustrated in our 
design ; three yards of plain and four yards 
of striped goods would be required for this cos- 
tume. We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Darlington, Runk & Co., 1126 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, who kindly furnished the designs 
ior these two figures. The stock of dress goods 
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of every deseription shown by this house js 
exceedingly large and attractive, and they are 
willing to furnish samples upon application by 
letter as-well as in person; also to pay postage 
upon small orders, and express charges upon 
orders over $5.00. Their mail and express busi. 
ness is exceptionally large. 

Fig. 3.—An appropriate costume for either 
house or street wear. The skirt is of plaid 
goods, in Kursheedt’s Standard Accordion plait 
ing, which retains its peculiar fold position as 
long as the fabric lasts. The fitted basque is 
cut-a-way at skirt fronts, and is finished with 
drapery of plain brown woolen goods. Neck 
and sleeves are trimmed with Kursheedt’s spiral 
ruching. 

Fig. 4.—A very dainty evening toilette of pale 
blue satin surah. The skirtis finished at lower 
edge with plaiting of the material, and is 
covered in front with Kursheedt’s Standard 
cream Portuguese net, through which ribbons 
are run, and tied in bows infront. The train is 
edged with Kursheedt’s Standard Portuguese 
lace in cream, below a bordering of exquisite 
moss rose buds, in pink, cream, and crimson, in 
Kursheedt’s Standard silk embroidered ap- 
plique. The shank pointed drapery of surah 
falls over front of skirt. Low neck, pointed 
bodice, finished with rose-bud applique border, 
and cascade of Portuguese lace, secured on 
shoulder by loop bow of pale blue ribbon, and 
then passed diagonally across front, under left 
arm, and is fastened in bavk under bow of rib 
bon. Satin shoes, kid gloves, gold jewelry set 
with brilliants ; cluster of roses with leaves 
and buds at side of coiffure. 

The Remington Type-writer illustrated on 
this plate is claimed to be the best machine of 
its kind on the market, and in giviug it such 
prominence we particularly desire to bring it to 
your attention as a modern invention that has 
been of great service to women both young and 
old, who either from choice, or by force of cir- 
cumstances seek an avocation for a livelihood. 

‘The large correspondence of our office makes it 

necessary to have three such machines, and 
the lady operators seem to enjoy manipulat- 
ing them—the movement being very similar 
to that of a piano. Young ladies contemplat- 
ing an occupation might well invest in a Rem- 
ington Type-writer, as a knowledge of its use 
would fit them for positions useful, genteel, and 
remunerative, while those who write stories or 
copy briefs may be assured that type-writer 
copies are always more favorably received. 

Machines of this kind are exceedingly valu- 
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able in families. They save the backs, eyes, 
and hands of all who have much correspondence, 
are an incentive to study in the young, and as 
a Christmas present are simply peerless. No 
fitter testimonial for a clergyman from his con- 
gregation can be found. Members of the min- 
istry must write many pages, and whatever 
saves them labor in this direction is a boon in- 
deed.—Wvyckorr, Seamans & Bevyepicr, 715 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Fig. 5.—Sealskin jacket for lady, with border 
of beaver around the edge, neck, and sleeves. 
Beaver muff. Sealskin cap bordered with 
beaver. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Represent a most stylish 
street suit of tricot, trimmed with Kursheedt’s 
Standard striped tinsel braid, in two widths. 
The walking skirt is just long enough to escape 
touching the ground, and is finished at the 
edge with plaiting of the material. The por- 
tion above is in side plaits from waist line 
down, but perhaps the result would be quite 
as satisfactory if this part of the skirt was 
formed of Kursheedt’s Standard accordion plait- 
ing, which keeps in fold better than that done 
by hand. The over garment consists of the 
material gracefully arranged in an irregular 
puff, by secured folds at each side, where the 
edges are covered by the sides of back portion, 
which shows two double box plaits, and is 
bordered at lower edge with three lines of 
Standard striped tinsel braid in black and sil- 
ver. The handsome jacket, open in front, with 
Vandyke revers from throat down, discloses 
vest fastened by antique silver buttons, and 
trimmed with rows of narrow and a wider silver 
and black braid. The skirt of the jacket is 
bordered with three rows of the braid, and the 
standing collar, which is secured by double 
button of antique silver, and sleeves are also 
finished with rows of striped tinsel braid. 

The shapely bonnet is of cloth, faced with 
velvet and bound with Kursheedt’s Standard 
silver tinsel braid, and is trimmed with loops of 
silver braid, black velvet and ostrich plumes. 
The hat is lined with ottoman, bound with braid 
and trimmed with ostrich plumes and a silver 
tipped aigrette. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of Cyril 
costume for girl of six years; made of dark 
blue cloth cut tightly gored, with double box 
plaits in the back, trimmed with buttons and 
machine stitching. Shirred vest of silk in front. 

Fig. 10.—Hat for miss of eleven years, made 
of dark red felt faced with velvet, and trimmed 
with velvet, satin ribbon and small wing. 

Fig. 11.—Hat for miss of thirteen years, made 
of black velvet, trimmed with double faced vel- 
vet ribbon and colored wing. 





Fig. 12.—Hat for miss of twelve years, made 
of grey felt, bound and trimmed with braid and 
silk pompons. 

Fig. 13.—Hat for miss of fourteen years, 
made of navy blue felt trimmed with . blue 
feathers, trimming and cardinal pen feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Opera cloak made of blossom pink 
brocaded velvet with plaits of satin inserted in 
the back. Trimmed with broad band of swans- 
down and passementerie cords and ornaments. 
It is lined with quilted satin. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
black plush and Victorieuse. The underskirt 
is of plush edged with a narrow plaiting over 
which is a deep kilting. The overdress is of 
the Victorieuse cut in deep turrets in front 
braided with cord, bouffante in the back. Wrap 
of embossed plush trimmed with lace and pas- 
sementerie. Black velvet bonnet with crown 
composed of gold braid, trimmed with velvet 
and large bunch of black and gold flowers. 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
brown cloth; the under skirt is laid in box 
plaits trimmed with five narrow ruffles of plain 
cloth ; the cloth with velvet figure upon it, 
forming the upper part of skirt and tunic. 
Wrap of brown brocaded velvet trimmed with 
brown lace and balls of otter fur upon silk 
cords. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with vel- 
vet and feathers. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of 
dress for girl of twelve years, made of plaid 
cloth. The skirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles 
cut in saw edge points, scarf drapery forming a 
large bow in the back. Plain bodice with 
plaits front and back with full plastron of silk 
in front. Cuffs, collar, and loops of velvet. 
Grey felt hat trimmed with garnet velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Outdoor costume for miss, dress of 
moss-green cloth trimmed with plaited ruffles. 
Cloak of the same trimmed with bands of silver 
fox fur, cape trimmed to correspond fastened 
with a clasp representing a pug dog’s head. 
Muff to match, Felt hat trimmed with velvet 
and feathers. 

Fig. 20.—Walking dress for miss, made of 
homespun ; the skirt, cape, and sleeves are 
trimmed with broad bands of velvet. Velvet 
muff. Velvet hat trimmed with velvet and 
pompons. 

Fig. 21.—Fancy dress-Diana. Shirt of moss- 
green satin covered with oak or holly leaves ; 
draped tunic of moss-green satin. Jacket of 
fawn velvet fastened with silver buttons over a 
chamois leather waiscoat ; the revers lined with 
blue satin front and back; sleeves to match, 
and sprays of foliage round the neck with a 
little wild boar in front. Velvet band round 
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the head with asilver crescent in the centre and 
stags’ horns on each side. Large hunting 
horn over the shoulder, and soft high boots. 
Gloves of fawn kid or silk. 

Fig. 22.—Fisher-girl. Skirt of red satin 
trimmed with brown velvet, and brown chen- 
eille net draped in front. Blouse bodice and 
sailor collar of red satin; straw hat lined and 
trimmed with red satin. Brown and red striped 
socks ; fishing rod and basket. 

Fig. 23.—Painting. Skirt of flame-colored 
velvet ; draped tablier and puff of satin mer- 
veilleux to match ; corsage of red velvet laced 
at the back ; added basque of tabs at the edge 
and puffings of satin in front; puffed sleeves 
of satin flame; colored gloves, shoes and stock- 
ings. The tunic draped with a small easel and 
picture ; a pallet shaped hat of red velvet, with 
bushes forming an aigrette; pallet ornament on 
the corsage and pallet fan. 

Fig. 24.—Butterfly. Skirt of gold satin bor- 
dered with a thick ruche ; puff and draperies 
to match. Corselet of blue velvet embroidered 
with beads, silk and spangles, laced at the back 
and cut in wing shape round the basque; the 
body of the butterfly embroidered in relief up 
the centre. Spangled wings on the shoulders 
and butterfly on the head. Blue stockings and 
gold-colored shoes. 

Fig. 25.—Shoulder cape of black brocaded 
velvet trimmed with chinchilla fur, clasp and 
ribbon bow at the throat. 

Fig. 26.—Muff of chinchilla fur with a kitten 
peeping out of it. ‘ 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of tea 
jacket for lady. It is made of pink satin, and 
pink satin brocaded with dark green velvet. 
The bodice of the material opens in front over 
a plaited waistcoat of plain satin witha jabot 
of lace down the front, in the back’ it terminates 
over the plaitings of plain pink. The front of 
the sleeves are brocaded, the backs of plaited 
satin. Pink satin collar. 

Fig. 29.—Muff made of velvet trimmed with 
plaited satin and satin loops and ends. 

Fig. 30.—Lace pin in the form of a cat hold- 
ing a sapphire as a ball between its front paws. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet made of grey velvet em- 
broidered with silver, trimmed with swallows. 

Fig. 32.—Hat of brown felt, trimmed and 
faced with ribbed plush, a bunch of shaded 
feathers at the side. 

Fig. 33.—Bonnet of lichen green velvet; the 
crown is composed of gold cord, the front of 
velvet, edged with gold lace, feathers with vel- 
vet trimming it. Velvet strings edged with gold 
lace. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of brown velvet with edge 
embroidered, velvet and feathers trimming it. 





—————_ 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


It is almost impossible to say which style of 
bodice is most fashionable this season. We hayg 


already mentioned several, all of which enjoy 


fair amount of favor, while not one can boast 
of being exclusively adopted. Nor do we think 
we ought to complain of this fact, since it gives 
each of usa fair field for choosing that particular 
style which best suits our figures. There area 
few rules, however, which must not be departed 
from; for instance, the bodice, of whatever 
shape, is long waisted, the shoulder seams short, 
and the armholes well rounded at the top 
This being observed, the bodice may be plainor 
full, basqued, or peaked, princess-shaped or 
round waisted ; it may have a plastron or vest, 
or it may be a jacket or a cuirass. The skirt 
is more uncompromisingly changed in style 
than is the bodice; as elaborate draperies are 
not as popular, slighter draperies being more 
frequently seen. Many of the winter toilettes are 
made with theskirt merely plaited at the back, 
From this we may hope for something like sim 
plicity, both in home and walking toilettes ; the 
untrimmed skirt of former years, however, does 
not seem, as yet, very likely to be adopted, 

A noticeable feature in winter toilettes, both 
for day and evening wear, is the large number 
and increasing size of epaulettes. It is to be 
hoped that they will grow no larger, for in some 
cases their back view is apt to remind the obser 
ver of bat’s wings. They are made of passe 
menterie or velvet embroidered with beads, and 
many are furnished with bead pendents, which 
still further increase their likeness to those 
epaulettes worn by our military officers. Ele 
gaunt evening dresses are being supplied with 
two or three pairs of epaulettes, Fashion has 
wisely indicated the rich and serviceable Arca- 
dia Velveteen and Velveteen Broche as a fabric 
for all seasons, as it may be obtained in all of 
the newest shades from the most delicate to the 
most sombre. It stands as a distinct product 
of the loom so fine and effective that it is no 
longer regarded as an imitation, yet it is withal 
so cheap compared with similar appearing fab 
rics that it permits the most economical person 
to indulge in costumes of real elegance. 

The charming little Russian jacket is much 
used for dinner toilettes, where elaborate even- 
ing dress is out of place. A costume with’s 
jacket of this description is made of the now 
fashionable velyeteen, and lace of the same 
color, a delicate elephant grey. The toilette 
is an unusually lovely one, and can be used a 
a day reception dress also. Theskirt is of grey 
faille, edged with a pinked-out flounce, and it 
is entirely covered with grey lace frilled into 
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the waist and gracefully draped. A _ plaited 
velveteen panel falls from the waist on each side 
and is drawn together like a curtain, half-way 
down the skirt, with a passementerie band. 
The back drapery is of velveteen ; it is long and 
js much puffed and looped. The Russian jacket 
js also of velveteen, just reaching the waist at 
the sides and forming three long plaits at the 
back. In front is a blouse plastron of lace. 
The collar is of velveteen, but the tight elbow 
sleeves have a faille reverse, and a long sabot 
of grey lace. The whole toilette is the same 
delicate shade; the long suede gloves, the silk 
stockings,and strapped kid shoes are all ele- 
phant grey. 

The Jersey bodice has returned to public 
favor, partly on account of the improvement in 
the make, and partly because it is so univer- 
sally useful; the new Jerseys are cut as bodices 
lined and boned exactly as in the corsage. 
They are richly braided or elaborately trimmed, 
and offer the advantage of an invariable fit. 
Special passementeries are made for the Jersey 
bodice, imitating military garnitures. 

A fashion that will not be appreciated by 
either short or stout ladies, is that of the hori- 
zontal stripe, which began by the simple braid 
bands at the edge of the plaited skirts, then 
was copied in rows of ribbon velvet, and is now 
produced in woven fabrics of great variety and 
beauty. Yet these lovely materials lose half 
their beauty when made up, the horizontal lines 
being extremely unbecoming to all but the very 
tallest amongst us. The only plan by which 
these new striped fabrics can be utilized by 
short or stout dames is to make part of the 
dress in one style and part in another; thus 
the skirt edge can have a horizontal band over 
which puffs of vertical stripes can easily be 
arranged, the tunic again can be placed so that 
the stripes fall in vertical lines. The corsage 
must also be cut with vertical stripes excepting 
for the gilet, which is more becoming when 
made of horizontal lines. Some elegant fabrics 
ean still be obtained with vertical stripes. 

A quiet, pretty costume has a skirt of brown 
woolen, quite plain but for the three deep 
tucks which form the edge. The tablier is of 
brown woolen, with broché red spots; it is 
very full, and richly plaited, and is in one with 
& full blouse plastron, restrained at the waist by 
avelvet belt. Over this isa very stylish basque, 
made of the plain material ; the fronts are open, 
cut in eccentric flame points, from the neck, and 
the basques are long at the sides, but dimin- 
ishing considerably in width at the back; the 
éollar and cuffs are of brown velvet. The bon- 
net is a becoming capote of brown velvet, with 
red plume in front, and velvet strings, 





There is not much variety in wraps. Young 
ladies still continue to wear the short Gentleman 
jacket of plain or checquered cloth, which is 
made double-breasted, with added basques, and 
a liberal allowance of pockets. More stylish 
than these is the redingote, with long basques, 
made of grey cloth, and ornamented with bias 
bands of grey plush, or with grey braid; this 
redingote can have the basques in one with the 
corsage, or added like panels to a pointed cor- 
sage when a small drapery is usually added at 
the back. Sometimes a bias band of plush out- 
lines the junction of the added basques and 
corsage, and is repeated on the collar and cuffs. 
Ulsters are of plain thick cloth of dark colors, 
such as green, blue, brown, and black, in pre- 
ference to plaids and checks; there is again a 
fancy for deep capes for them, trimmed with fur. 

At this time of the year it is very useful to 
know how to renew old dresses, and make 
them look tasteful, and we do not think we can 
do better than give youa couple of models. For 
instance, if you have an old flowered, spot- 
ted, or striped dress, make this into a plain 
round skirt, with a single plaiting at the bot- 
tom, And then, for the over-dress, take plain 
material (whether old or new it matters not), 
and make this intoa high pointed bodice, and a 
plain full skirt, open in front, and drawn back 
on each side under the skirt, in panier style. 
Round the neck you will then drape a paysanne 
fichu, made of the same material, which you 
will fasten in front with a bow of ribbon, and 
you will make cuffs to match for the sleeves. 

To enlarge a dress that has become too tight, 
open it in front from neck to foot, and cut away 
the buttons and button-holes of the bodice. 
Then fill in the whole open space with a plas- 
tron of velvet, or better still, of small pinked- 
out flounces of some light material; the skirt 
plastron will take the shape of an apron, being 
wider at the bottom than at the waist, and the 
bodice part also will be wide at the shoulders, 
and taper to the waist. The plastron, whether 
of velvet or of frills, will be invisibly hooked to 
each side of the dress. This latter style is even 
prettier than the first, and both, when made up, 
look new and stylish, and not in the least like 
the usually patched appearance of renovated 
dresses. If thesleevesand upper part of a bod- 
ice be worn out, whilst the lower part remains 
good, you may cut the lower part into the shape 
of a Swiss bodice, making both top and bottom 
very pointed back and front; and the upper 
part may be substituted by another material, 
which will take the shape of a full bodice, and 
long sleeves or a shawl-like fichu, and short 
sleeves for evening wear, or a tight bodice, with 
lace cap and elbow sleeve, for day or evening. 
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FASHION NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

“The first duty of women,”’ once said a great 
French moralist, ‘‘is to be pretty.’’? Ido not 
think it needed the support of a great moralist 
to encourage ladies to make themselves as 
pretty as possible, they generally do that with- 
out having to be spurred. The many beautiful 
novelties to be seen upon all sides, make me 
think that the modistes have studied how to 
make their customers look pretty. The Dau- 
phin collar is one of the novelties of the day. 
The model is taken from the portraits of the 
youthful Louis XVII., the son of Marie Antoi- 
nette. The collar is about three inches deep, is 
open in front, and edged by a gathered drapery 
sewn on each side of the open front, which 
curves away from the band ; the drapery spreads 
over the front of the bodice en chdle, and crosses 
at the waist line, or is tucked into the fashion- 
able round waistband, completely trimming the 
corsage, and enabling one to transform a plain 
dress into a dinner toilette. The ‘*Col Dau- 
phin’’ looks very well in embroidered crépe 
lisse, it is also made in painted foulard, and 
for married ladies it has a great success in black 
lace. It must be understood that no lace or 
ruching of any kind is; worn in the neck with 
the Dauphin collar. 

Embroidered étamine, tulle, and muslin are 
employed for collars of every description, which 
are worn by young married ladies as well as by 
young girls and children. Lace and embroid- 
ered tulle and étamine are being put to another 
use also. They are employed to line the 
brim of a dark-colored velvet hat. Only flat 
trimmed hats are trimmed in this manner, 
and the étamine or tulle is of a dark biscuit 
color embroidered with silk or cheniile match- 
ing the velvet. A plaited cord encircles the 
crown. As is the case with all flat brimmed 
hats, the plume of feathers is placed exactly in 
front. 

All the prettiest and most becoming hats are 
made of felt. The felt hats are exceptionally 
beautiful this season, and they are made in 
every color to match the cloth costumes. I can- 
not say that this winter’s bonnets promise to 
be very becoming. In Paris the most in favor, 
according to their rotation, are the English 
naval officer’s cap, which enjoys the greatest 
vogue ; it is an improvement on the Jockey cap, 
and when made of velvet and trimmed with 
gold braid, is really wonderfully becoming to 
young girls. But it naturally demands a cor- 
responding costume. The next shape is the 
“*Auvergnat,”’ ‘‘Campagnard,’’ ‘‘ Maintenon”’ 
(or by whatever other name it may be called). 
This shape has either a high pointed crown or 





a high mob-cap crown, to which is added a high 
pointed brim, forming almost a little steeply 
over the forehead. This brim is sometimg 
lined with ruchings of black lace, to fill in iy 
vacancy, but this is not required with ladig 
who wear frizzy hair, as then the hair take 
the place of the ruchings. Right in the centr 
of the point, however, to which the hair cannot 
possibly reach, there is a bow of velvet, to mate 
the bonnet. In some cases, the whole bonne 
is made of black lace, with black velvet ribbon 
crossing over the high mob-cap crown. Th 
brim is then made entirely of frills or ruching 
of black lace, and a black velvet bow is fixed 
inside the front point. A narrow black velvet 
band with smal! butterfly bow on one side, 
performs the duty of strings. This bonnet will 
be seen, nay is seen, in every hue and every 
material, to match everydress. It is 80 
thoroughly French also, that it requires 4 
thoroughly French costume to make it look be 
comingly stylish and elegant. 

Furs are going to be very much worn this 
winter. Seal, ermine, chinchilla, astrakan, 
beaver, lamb, otter, fox, minx, miniver, rat, 
monkey, squirrel, sable; all will be worn, and 
consequently every purse will be suited, from 
the richest millionaire who may delight in sable, 
to the most humble servant who contents her 
self witha rabbit skin. I have seen dressing- 
robes, overcoats, jackets, opera cloaks, mufk, 
capes, hats, gloves, boots, and boas made of fur. 
Sable, it is thought, will be most in favor this 
year with the wealthy classes, and sable capes, 
especially, will be very much in vogue with 
those who will be able to afford them. It & 
many years since sable capes were worn, and 
their re-introduction into fashion will make 
many an old granny’s heart rejoice, in memory 
of her young days. Unfortunately, only a fa 
vored few will be able to allow themselves the 
luxury of a real sable cape, and as for imitation 
sable, better wear any other real fur, however 
humble it may be, rather than the imitation of 
an expensive fur, whatever that may be. 

By the way, before closing my letter, I ‘must 
mention a very pretty new sleeve, which may 
be worn both with high or low-necked dresses. 
The sleeve itself may be either plain or full, but 
it should not be much longer than the shoulder. 
It is then edged round with a band of ribbon 
velvet, either the same as the dress or its trim- 
mings. This ribbon band has long ends, which 
cross each other under the arm, and are then 
brought over the arm again, where they are tied 


in bows and ends, forming a very pretty armlet, . 
about midway between shoulder and elbow. 


This is quite new, and remarkably pretty. 
FAsHION. © 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 


To cut and make one’s own dresses is not as 
much of an art as it was when we had nothing 
to assist us with our work, but with our excel- 
lent paper patterns and the numerous illustra- 
tions and descriptions given to our readers each 
month, by the use of a little care and patience 
almost any one may become her own dress- 
maker, and thereby save much of the allowance 
appropriated for dressing. We will commence 
with the skirt of our dress, and see how we can 
best arrange to cut it out of the material. If 
this is very handsome it is not used, but 
a foundation skirt of cheap silk, alpaca, 
or cambric is substituted; this foundation 
skirt does not show at all, being covered 
with the trimming and drapery. The skirt is 
usually from two to two and a quarter yards in 
width ; the front breadth is gored at the top 
upon each side, the gores cut off here are sewed 
upon the lower sides of the breadth if the ma- 
terial is narrow ; the two side gores are cut out 
of one breadth of single width goods, provided 
there is no figure to interfere, the wide part of 
one and the narrow part of the other coming 
out of the width ; one side of these gores is cut 
straight, the other bias. Two breadths of plain 
single width material are sewed together for the 
back, then the bias edge of the side gore is 
sewed upon the straight edge of the back 
breadth ; the front breadth is then sewed in; 
next the other side gore is attached to the back 
breadths, and your skirt is completely put to- 
gether. Particular attention should be paid in 
sewing up a skirt that two bias seams are never 
sewed together; this makes a skirt hang very 
badly, and no amount of after fixing can ever 
make it satisfactory. The skirt should be 
shaped around the edge so as to form a graceful 
curve, sloping towards the back; after this, 
if it is made of cambric or alpaca, . narrow 
facing, three. or four inches deep, of the 
dress material should be put around the out- 
side of the skirt ; then a facing nine inches deep 
or deeper must be put upon the under side, 
and askirt braid put on, as a binding neatly 
hemmed down, first upon one side, then turned 
over and hemmed upon the other. Many 
modistes put in a deep facing of hair cloth; 
this keeps the skirt out at the lower edge, and 
prevents the necessity of always wearing a 
long bustle. Still a later invention is ‘to put 
springs in the skirt ; these springs must be put 
very high up, so that they will adjust them- 
selves to any change of position of the wearer. 
They are usually made of wlralebone, and should 
be inserted in casings made of tape, sewed on 





at intervals of five inches apart, five springs 
being usually put in adress. The casings com- 
mence at the side gores, and are only put across 
the back breadths. The length of the springs 
must be regulated by the taste of the wearer, 
as some persons admire the drapery to be more 
bouffante than others, but they must be regu- 
lated in length, and five inches difference be- 
tween each spring is a good rule. Another 
mode of arranging the underskirt is fastening 
five sets of strings or elastic bands to the middle 
of the side breadths. Two pair of ribbon strings 
or tapes are at the top, the upper pair being 
only five inches below the belt; the next two 
pair are short elastic bands with ribbons at their 
ends to tie them together ; the fifth is a single 
elastic band fastened permanently only ten 
inches above the foot of the skirt; this band is 
about half a yard long, and is tacked in two or 
three places to the lower skirt. An arrange- 
ment like this is used with fully draped over- 
skirts when the pad bustle and steel springs 
are omitted. If a kilt skirt is desired, the 
material should be measured off the depth 
required, cut straight and a calculation made 
as to the number of breadths needed; three 
times the width of the skirt is required for 
a kilting; sew all the breadths together, 
and press each seam upon the wrong side, 
leaving the last one open so that it will be 
in a straight piece; then proceed to line it. 
Silk muslin is required for the lining ; cut it the 
same depth and width as the goods and sew the 
two together; turn over and baste carefully 
along the edge ; baste together further up and 
proceed to make your plaits ; lay them over so 
that each one just touches the other, basting 
down as you make them. After you have 
finished the length required, lay them down 
upon a lap board or table, fix each one in place 
and fasten down with a number of basting 
threads; then press with an iron upon the 
wrong side, until they are all in place; put 
tapes across the back at intervals of four inches; 
tack each plait slightly upon the tapes, and 
proceed to arrange upon the skirt, and baste 
before sewing ; then stitch on with a machine, 
and finish with a narrow band. Never remove 
the basting threads from the kilting until the 
whole dress is finished. Kilting is always cov- 
ered over with the drapery so that it never 
shows where it is sewed on. If a whole kilt 
skirt is desired without drapery, it goes up be- 
neath the basque. Next month we will finish 
our skirt, which space will not permit of our 
doing now 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


A. Hanpxercurer SAcuer. 

This sachet is made of wadded and quilted 
salmon pink satin, ornamented with thick silk 
cord of the same shade, and plaited créme lace. 
Over the top is a piece of embroidered créme 
batiste also edged with lace, along which are 
straps of salmon pink satin ribbon tied at one 
corner in a bow. Pompons of olive silk. 

The top can be covered with créme lace if 
preferred, or left uncovered, showing the satin 
if desired. 

B. Cuinp’s Sock. 

This is for a child of two to four years. It is cro- 
cheted with white zephyr wool partly in closed 
and partly in open pattern. Begin the same 
with a foundation of 15 chain, and working 
along and back in ribs. lst row: miss 1, 14 
double in next 14 stitches. 2d row: 1 chain, 
14 double in back loops of previous 14 double. 
Repeat this row 44 times, and then join the last 
row strongly to the foundation chain with dou- 
ble crochet. Now take this welt and crochet 
round it as follows on one side only. Ist row: 
Make one stitch, * with this on the needle, take 
up of the Ist and 2d rows of the next rib of 
the welt 1 stitch, draw both stitches through 
and then crochet the same with that on the 
needle, 1 chain, repeat from * 22 times. 2d 
row: Take up 2 stitches of the next 2 of pre- 
vious row, draw the cotton through them and 
then crochet with the one on the needle, 1 chain, 
repeat from *, 3d to 38th rows: Like the pre- 
ceding, but in the 17th and 22d rows for de- 
creasing at the beginning of the 2d pattern, 
the 2d of the 2 taken up stitches must be the 
3d in order and not the 2d, so that the pattern 
of that and previous rows unite. In the 18th 
and 23d rows the 4th and 3d patterns before 
the end of the row are treated similarly. After 
completing the 28th row fasten off and cut the 
thread. Then begin to crochet in German or 
Victoria stitch for the heel, taking the vertical 
loops of the last 8 and first 7 stitches of the 
28th row, and working along and back of these. 
In the 7th and 8th rows of the heel decrease on 
both sides of the centre stitch, and draw the 
thread in the returning row right through the 
same stitches, fasten off and cut the thread. 
Then join the thread anew where the heel was 
begun, and crochet 7 patterns of the open de- 
sign, taking up the stitches of the heel part and 
those of the 28th row still unused. Work 12 
rows in this way for the foot, but in the 4th row 
te sinmnlate the gusset angle take up the stitches 
of 2 patterns, mergeintoone. The toe is worked 





with double crochet for 6 rows decreasing grad. 
ually by taking 2 stitches together, so that only 
4 remain at the last, these being fastened off in 
the usual way. 


C. Sock For Lirrte CHILDREN. 

The original is knitted with white zephyr 
wool and steel pins with a lining to the shoe part 
of plain knitting on wooden pins. The shoe 
is also ornamented with acrochet vandyke pat 
tern and a white silk gimpand buttons. Through 
the open row, near the top of the sock, a white 
silk cord with tasselled ends is threaded, and 
this part is also ornamented with crochet. Be 
gin the work in the middle of the shoe sole, 
casting on 70 stitches and work along and back 
lst to 24th rows quite plain. 20th row: (Right 
side of work) 40 plain, 2 plain together for 
decreasing, leave the other stitches unnoticedy 
26th row: Slip 1,5 purl, 1 plain, 5 purl, 2 plain 
together, leave the rest unnoticed. 27th row; 
Slip 1, 4 plain, 3 purl, 4 plain, 2 plain together 
(the 2d of these 2 together in this and the fok 
lowing rows is taken from among those stitches 
hitherto left unnoticed). 28th row: Slip 1,3 
purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, 3 purl, 2 purl te 
gether. 29th row: Slip 1, 2 plain, 2 purl, 3 plain, 
2 purl, 2 plain, 2 plain together. 30th row: Slip 
1,1 purl, 2 plain, 5 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain 
together. 31st row: Slip 1,1 plain, 1 purl,7 
plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, 2 plaintogether. Repeat 
26th to 3lst rows 8 times, but the regular de 
creasings are only to be followed to the 5th 
repetition, and from thence on both sides of the 
pattern to knit the unnoticed stitches plain im 
every following row, and in the last 4 patterns 
only once to decrease on both sides of the middle 
11 stitches of the instep part. Then follow 10 
plain rows, and the shoe part is complete. Then 
work the upper part on this as follows: Ist row: 
(Wrong side of work.) Plain. 2d row: Purh 
3d row: * 1 plain, take up 1 plain, knit 1 
purl, take up 1 purl, knit 1 plain, repeat from 
*, ending with 1 plain. 4th row: 2 purl, then 
alternately 3 plain, 3 purl, at the last 2 purl 
5th row: In the same manner, those appearing 
plain on this side are knitted plain, those purled 
are purled again. 6th row: 2 purl, then alter 
nately 3 plain together, 3 purl, at the last only 
2 purl, repeat 3d to 6th rows 8 times, care being 
taken that the patterns correspond. 39th row: 
Plain. 40th row: For the row of holes alter 


nately throw cotton round needle, knit 2 plait 


together. 41st to 43d rows: Plain, 44th row? 
Alternately wind cotton twice round needle, 3 
plain. 45th row: * 2 purl, miss 1 and slip the 
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wound cotton off the needle so that the slipped 
stitch is drawn out long, and carry the working 
thread to the next stitch in front of the one 
slipped, repeat from *. 46th row: Alternately 
slip 1, carry the working thread along the back 
of the work to next stitch, knit 2 plain. 47th 
row: Alternately 2 purl, miss 1, and carry the 
thread in front to next stitch. 48th and 49th 
rows: Plain. 50th to 52d rows: Like 44th to 
4éth rows : 53d to 56th rows: Plain, then cast 
of and crochet along the top as follows: * 1 
double in next stitch, 4 chain, 1 treble in Ist of 
4chain, miss 2, repeat from * with a similar 
vandyke row ornament, the same design of the 
instep at the upper edge. Crochet 2 rows as 
foliows in the 9th row before the joining of the 
shoe part, and in the 38th row of the upper. 
ist row: Alternately 1 double in next stitch of 
the next row of knitting, 3 chain, miss3. 2d 
row: * 4 double, divided each by 3 chain 
in next double of previous row, 1 chain, 1 
double in middle of next 3 missed stitches 
(knitted) in previous row, and catch down the 
middle one of 3 chain of preceding row above 
these stitches with 1 chain, repeat from *. 
Then crochet one row in the stitches of the 
last row, joining the shoe part, whose stitches 
appear purled on the right side, alternately 1 
slip stitch in next stitch, 3 chain. Then over- 
cast the sole and back of the shoe and add the 
knitted lining. 


D. Curp’s Cottar Brain AnD CROCHET. 

Procure a six-looped medallion braid, like 
that in Illustration, and crochet with No. 50 
cotton, along twenty-five medallions, as follows : 
First row: One leaf, consisting of 3 long treble, 
all drawn up together in the first loop of next 
medallion, three times alternately 5 chain, one 
leaf as before in next loop, then 5 chain, one 
leaf in second following loop, * one leaf in 
first loop of next medallion, 5 chain, miss 
1 loop, two leaves in next loop, divided by 
§ chain, 5 chain, miss 1 loop, one leaf in next 
loop, repeat from * twenty-two times, then in 
the last medallion of all going back along 
the same, like the first medallion, 5. chain, 
two leaves divided by 5 chain in the braid 
(there are no loops along this side), 5 chain, 
along the other side of the braid, repeat once 
from beginning of the row, and end with a slip- 
stitch in the first leaf of the row. 2d row: 
4slip-stitches in next four stitches of previous 
row, 4chain, the first three representing 1 treble, 
1 treble in second following stitch, five times al- 
ternately 1 chain, 1 treble in second following 
stitch, then 7 chain, miss 11 stitches, * 1 treble 
in next stitch, five times alternately 1 chain, 1 
treble in second following stitch, then 7 chain, 





miss 9, repeat from * twenty-two times, but in 
the last repetition, instead of 9 miss 11, 1 treble 
in the next stitch, six times alternately 1 chain, 
1 treble in second following stitch, then’6 chain, 
three times alternately one leaf of 3 double 
long treble drawn up together in next 5 chain, 
5 chain, then two similar leaves divided by 5 
chain in next 6 chain, 5 chain, three simiiar 
leaves divided by 5 chain in next 6 chain, 
twice alternately 5 chain, one leaf in next 6 
chain, then ¢ one leaf in the following 6 chain, 
5 chain, three leaves divided by 5 chain in next 
6 chain, 5 chain, one leaf in next 6 chain, re- 
peat from + twenty-two times, the last scallop 
of the collar must be crocheted similarly to 
the first, going back along the row, but in 
closing the row, crochet 3 chain, 1 long treble 
in the third of first 4 chain of this row. 3d 
row: 4 chain, 1 treble in the middle loop of the 
long treble, 1 chain, 1 treble in the same stitch 
as the last long treble of previous row, then up 
to the fifth of the 7 chain, crocheted before 
the first leaf of previous row, alternately 1 
treble in second following stitch, 1 chain, then 
nine times alternately 3 picots (of 5 chain and 
1 double in first of same), one leaf of double 
long treble in next 5 chain, then * 2 picois, 
twice alternately one leaf of long treble in next 
5 chain, then 2 picots, one leaf of double long 
treble in next 5 chain, 3 picots, one leaf of 
double long treble in next leaf, 3 picots, one 
leaf of double long treble in next 5 chain, re- 
peat from * twenty-two times, then along the 
first corner. Fasten the thread and cut off. 


E. F. Apron. 

The apron is of linen; it is ornamented with 
cross-stitch and crochet. The design for the 
crochet, with heading of embroidered braid, is 
shown in F. The trimming commences with a 
row of the embroidered braid worked on each 
side, with the first five rows of the crochet 
pattern ; beneath this is placed a band of linen, 
embroidered with cross stitch, a suitable design 
for which has been frequently given in the 
Magazine. For the crochet trimming :— 

Ist Row: One treble into a picot of braid, 
one chain. Repeat. 

24 Row: One cross treble, two chain, pass 
over two stitches, and repeat. 

3d Row: Five double trebles under each two 
chain of last row. 

4th Row : Like second row. 

5th Row: One treble into a stitch of last row, 
onechain. Repeat. 

6th Row: Like second row. 

7th Row: One double into a cross trebie, a.< 
chain. Repeat. 

8th Row: One treble into fourth of six chain, 
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three chain, one double into the first, one treble 
into same stitch the last was worked into, one 
chain, five double trebles under next six chain, 
one chain. Repeat. 

9th Row: One double into one chain, seven 
chain. Repeat. The eighth and ninth rows 
are repeated twice more. 

14th Row: Like eighth row. 

15th Row: One double into one chain, three 
chain, cne double into picot of last row, three 
chain, one double into next chain, pass over 
one stitch, one treble into the next, * three 
chain, one double into the first, one treble into 
next stitch, repeat from * twice more, work- 
ing two trebles into the third of five double 
trebles of last row, onechain. Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. The side is finished by 
working three chain, one double into the first, 
one double into corner stitch of five trebles of 
fourteenth row. These little picots are con- 
tinued up the side (see design). 

G. H. I. Tipy ror Carr. 

This tidy is of congress canvas, embroidered 
with long stitches in olive and red. In the de- 
signs G. and H. the border is given full working 
size. Single sprays of the upper row of the 
pattern are dotted over the tidy; the ends are 
finished with guipure lace. The tidy is tied in 
the centre by silk cord, finished with tags; it 
is fixed to the chair by pins. 

J. PENWIPER, 

The stand is made of white wood, and is 
covered with olive plush, on which a flower has 
previously been worked in satin-stitch em- 
broidery. The leaves are in a brownish-green 
shade, the flower three shades of vivid red, with 
a network of gold thread. The inside is filled 
with finely cut strips of black cloth. 

K. Parasou Lamp SHape. 

This lamp shade is made in the shape of a 
parasol of fine canvas, crépe or thin silk ; if of 
any of the first named it is lined with colored 
silk. Every detail of the shade is framed in 
lace insertion, while the top and bottom are 
trimmed with lace edging, which, as well as the 
insertion, is embroidered by hand in silk, in 
colors to harmonize with the lining. 


L. M. Design in Ercuine ror a Tipy. 

The design can be worked upon coarse white 
linen, oat-meal cloth, satin sheeting, felt, pon- 
gee, or satin. The tidy should be about three- 
quarters of a yard long, and half a yard wide. 
Upon cotton goods the design should be worked 
in different colors with marking cottons, as they 
always wash nicely. If made of felt, pongee, 
or satin, silks should be used for the etching. 
Etching is merely outline stitch. The ends of 
the tidy if of wash goods are either fringed out 





or edged with lace; if of silk or felt the ent 
are finished with silk balls of different colors, 


Bureau Scarr, CusHion, AND Mats. 
(See Colored Design in front of Book.) 
The bureau scarf is made of thin crash, the 
embroidered ends hanging down upon the sideg, 
the part over the top of the bureau being plain, 


Threads are drawn out forming squares to resem 


ble canvas and the pattern worked with crewelg, 
or zephyr after the design shown, which is given 
in fullsize. Three rows of work are usually put 


upon each end, divided by insertion of drawn 


threads with zephyr drawn through the centre} 
the ends are finished with knotted fringe. The 
mats for the bottles are made square, fringed 
around. The design is given for one cornet, 
which is reproduced four times, forming the 
entire design. The cover for the pincushion 
is arranged in the same manner, one-fourth of 
the design being given. The cushion is covered 
over with silk first, the cover being fastened on 
with ribbon bows at the corners. This set ig 
very pretty when completed, and, although 
slightly tedious to make, fully repays the labor 
when the result is seen, and makes a hant- 
some gift at small outlay. The ends of towels 
can be ornamented in a similar manner to cor 
respond with the set. 
A. Kyirtep SKIRT. 
MATERIALS. 

Scotch yarn of any shade, about three skeins 
of large size, two long wooden or rubber needles 
as large round as a small penholder. 


FRONT BREADTH. 


lst Row: Cast on 150 stitches, knit acrogg 
plain once. 
2d Row: Seam 2, * 3 plain, thread over 


once, 1 plain, thread over once, 3 plain, seam 
3 together, * repeat from star to star till last 2 
stitches which are seamed. 

3d Row: All seamed. 

4th Row: Like second row. Make these 4 
rows over and over till the border is deep 
enough to please. (At the beginning of every 
row of holes always seam 2 together.) 

When the border is deep enough, commence 
and knit * 8 plain, 8 seam, * repeat from stat 
to star across row; and do 8 of these rows. 

Now reverse and * 8 seam, 8 plain, * repeat 
from star to star across row; and do 8 rows 
like this. 

Do this work till you have made 6 rows af 
blocks, then seam 3, 3. plain, across every 
till half a finger from the top, which is knit 
plain. Do not commence to narrow until the 
blocks are finished, then narrow at beginning 
and end of every other row. 

BACK BREADTH. 
This is done the same without any narrowing. 
To make the vent, divide the stitches as near 


the top as you please and knit one half at a 


time. A silesia binding color of wool is good. 
Elegant white lace of any pattern may be 
basted in at the bottom of the skirt, 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


FRYING, ROASTING, AND BROILING. 

Frying means cooking by immersion in hot 
fat, butter, or oil. There is no English word 
for what is called frying in a spoonful of fat, 
first on one side and then on the other. Sauté 
isthe French word and should be Anglicized. 
Ordinary cooks instead of frying, invariably 
sauté everything. Almost every article that is 
usually sauted is much better and more eco- 
nomical if fried; as, for instance, oysters, fish, 
birds, cutlets, crabs, etc. The fat should 
always be tested before the article is immersed. 
A little piece of bread may be thrown in, and 
if it colors quickly, the fat is ready, and 
not before. Hot grease reaches a very much 
greater temperature than boiling water, and 
consequently the surface of anything is almost 
instantaneously hardened or crisped when 
thrown in. The inside is thus kept free from 
grease and quickly cooked. An article first 
dipped in egg and bread-crumbs should be en- 
tirely free from grease when thus cooked, as the 
egg is hardened the instant it touches the fat, 
and the oyster or whatever is being cooked is 
perfectly protected. The same fat can be used 
repeatedly for frying the same thing. After 
frying, let the fat stand for about five minutes, 
strain, and then return it to the kettle, which 
should always be kept covered, after it is once 
cold. The fat in which fish is fried should not 
again be used for anything except fish. A little 
kettle for frying potatoes exclusively should 
always be at hand. Beef suet salted is quite 
as good for frying as lard, and is much cheaper ; 
itcan be prepared for use as follows: Skin 
carefully, chop it fine, add to it any fat you may 
have skimmed off of soup or meat boilers, put 
it-on the fire with a little water, boil gently 
fifteen minutes, skim it well during the pro- 
cess, take from the fire, leave it five minutes, 
and then strain it; after which, put it in pots, 
and keep them in a dry, cool place. Cover the 
pots well every time you have occasion to use the 
fat, but never cover them while the grease is 
warm. This fat is as good as any other to fry fish, 
fritters, and other things that require to be en- 
tirely covered with grease in cooking. Roast- 
ing (meaning to heat violently) is cooking be- 
fore an open fire; it implies the action of a 
much greater degree of heat than that employed 
in any of the previously specified methods of 
cooking. In the days of open fireplaces this 
was the general mode of cooking large pieces of 
meat ; now but few persons care to take the 
trouble to have meat so cooked ; consequently 
baking, or roasting as it is improperly termed, 
in a very hot oven is found to be a cheaper and 
more convenient method, and is more generally 
adopted. Meat of any kind is tenfold better 
roasted than baked. In Europe, all these 
articles are roasted, and people there would 
have great contempt for a piece of beef or a 
turkey baked. Much depends upon the man- 
agement of the fire. It should be made some 
time before the meat is placed for roasting, so 
that the coals may be bright and hot. Itshould 
also be strong enough to last, with only the ad- 
dition of an occasional coal at the top. Meat 
to be either roasted or baked should be kept 





well basted so as to prevent the meat from be- 
coming dry. Broiling is a very important mat- 
ter in cooking ; too many persons to save time 
and trouble fry instead of broiling chops, steak, 
birds, and fish ; in fact comparisons should not 
be drawn between the two modes of cooking, 
ham being twice as delicate when nicely broiled 
as when, as is generally the case, it is fried. 
We will givea few hints about broiling, which, if 
carefully followed, will add very much to the 
comfort of the table. Always grease the grid- 
iron well, and have it hot before the meat is 
placed upon it. Anything egged and bread- 
crumbed should be buttered before it is broiled. 
Fish should be buttered and sprinkled with 
flour, which will prevent the skin from adher- 
ing to the gridiron. Cutlets, and in fact every 
similar thing, are more delicate buttered be- 
fore broiling. Birds and other things which 
need to be halved, should be broiled inside first. 
Remember that a hot, clear fire is necessary for 
cooking all small articles. They should be 
turned often, to be cooked evenly, without be- 
ing burned. Never put a fork in the lean part 
of meat on the gridiron, as it allows the juice 
to escape. Always cover the gridiron with a 
tin-pan or a baking-pan. The sooner the meat 
is cooked without burning, the better. The 
pan holds the heat, and often prevents a stray 
line of smoke from touching the meat. If the 
fire should be too hot sprinkle salt over it. 
Puddings when boiled should be cooked in 
boiling water. Wet and flour the cloth before 
adding the pudding. In tying the pudding, 
leave room enough for it to swell. If cooking 
in a mould, do not fill the mould quite full. 
Never let the water stop boiling. As it wastes 
away in boiling, replenish the kettle from 
another containing boiling water. 


The Cook’s Table of Weights and Measures. 
SOLIDS. 
Wheat flour, one pound is one quart. 
Indian meal, one pound two ounces is one 
quart. 
Butter, when soft, one pound is one quart. 
Loaf sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 
White sugar, powdered, one pound one ounce 
is one quart. 
Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is 
one quart. 
Eggs, ten eggs are one pound. 
Flour, eight quarts are one peck. 
Flour, four pecks are one bushel. 
LIQUIDS. 
Sixteen large tablespoonfuls are one-half pint. 
Eight large tablespoonfuls are one gill. 
Four large tablespoonfuls are one-half gill. 
Two gills are one-half pint. 
Two pints are one quart. 
Four quarts are one gallon. 
A common sized tumbler holds one-half pint. 
A common sized wine glass holds one-half gill. 
A teacup holds one gill. 
A large wine glass holds two ounces, 
A tablespoonful holds one-half ounce. 
Forty drops are equal to one teaspoonful, 
Four teaspoonfuls are equal to one table- 
spoonful. 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS. 


Vainglory is an ugly attribute, but honest 
pride in.a hard-earned achievement does not 
belong in the same category. If you have 
worked hard to accomplish a thing, and have 
done it to the best of your ability, to depre- 
ciate that accomplishment is not modesty but 
sheer affectation. So we feel about our Maga- 
zine into which we have been instilling our 
vitality and best endeavors, sparing neither 
brains nor pains to make it what it is to-day, a 
book adapted to every taste and requirement in 
a refined home. We would like to call the at- 
tention of the public to the many improvements 
we have effected in Gopry’s Lapy’s Book during 
the present year, and to announce our intention 
of prosecuting the progressive work still further 
during 1885. This number speaks for itself. 
Of the January issue, we would say that it 
will excel anything we have ever sent out from 
this office. Already the magazine has by its 
generous policy proved jits right to the claim of 
giving more for its money than any other maga- 
zine published in this country. This fact is con- 
ceded by the press at large which stands in a posi- 
tion to judge fairly of all. Our new feature of 
allowing each subscriber to make her own selec- 
tion of a full-sized cut paper pattern each month 
FREE OF CHARGE, is a departure entirely new in 
the records of American fashion periodicals, 
and Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book was the first to intro- 
duce it. All we require of our readers is that 
they shall send us the coupon which is bound 
in with every copy of the book. We should 
not even trouble them to this extent, if it were 
not neccessary for us to protect ourselves 
against the impositions of those who are not 
subscribers and who might otherwise usurp the 
rights of those really entitled to the privilege 
we extend to our patrons. 

You may have noticed, too, that in the depart- 
ments of cooking and dress-making, we have 
been making great improvements. Our recipes 
have been praised by the best authorities, and 
for useful household hints the magazine has 
become celebrated. During the coming year 
we desire to unite in these departments elegance 
with utility, and will teach the way of doing 
things both well and effectively. Concerning 
the January number, of which we have spoken 
in such glowing praise, we would say that it 
will open with a beautiful engraving on a 
pretty holiday subject quite equal in execution 
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‘sent to every subscriber for the year 1885 an 





to the best we have produced. It will also con. 
tain the Two Hundred Dollar Prize Story me 
have already advertised, and in which we hope 
to give our readers a rare treat. In the Janp 
ary number we shall also include the presents 
tion to each subscriber of a beautiful imported 
Christmas card. The value of this card alon 
will nearly approximate the price of the book, 
not to speak of the other attractions. 

With the January number we shall also pre 


engraving, of a size for framing, of ‘Sleeping 
Love,”’ that serves as the frontispiece to this 
number. This picture alone is worth a large 
percentage of the subscription price. 

lt would take up too much space to tell of all 
the plans that are hatching in our sanctum, but 
we hope that the promises we have already ful 
filled will guarantee our liberal intentions, and 
that we shall lose none of the kind friends and 
patrons we have worked so hard to please. In 
conclusion we would say that any change in 
the address of our subscribers will be carefully 
noted. We would thank them to inform t 
where any such change is necessary before 
the fifth of the month—mentioning their former 
address—to insure the safe carriage of the 
magazine. The past year has placed us in very 
pleasant relations with our readers, and, with 
hearty thanks for their patronage, we would 
like to express the hope that this agreeable 
association may be continued throughout the 
coming year and many more thereafter. 





A RETROSPECT OF THE MONTH. 


The past thirty days have wrought a peace 
ful change in the revolutionary crisis in Peru. 
Carceres declares that he has retired only for 
want of ammunition, but there is a feeling that 
the spirit of civil war has been broken, and that 
the country will soon be restored to its normal 
tranquillity. On the other side of the world 
the outlook is less favorable, and the dreary 
Egyptian war drags on with horrible persistency. 
There has been a great fuss about the Alexal- 
dria indemnity, the immediate payment of 
which is called for by the French. The Gor 
don relief expedition moves on slowly. The 
defence of Khartoum is praised by military gen- 
erals, and scores another point in Gordon’s f&. 
vor. Thestory of Colonel Stewart’s murder 
has not yet been verified, and there is some hope 
that he has escaped. A number of small skit- 
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mishes have been going on throughout the 
month, but no great battle has been fought, 
or seems imminent. The English may shortly 
modify their policy, according to the cabinet 
plans. There is some talk of the abolition of 
the Egyptian army, which would permit the ap- 
plication of $2,000,000 per annum to the pay- 
ment of 5 per cent. interest on a loan of $40,- 
000,000. In Tonquin, affairs are in a bad way. 
It is true that the Chinese defeated the French 
at Tamsui, but not till after a signal French 
victory at Chu, and several small engagements 
in which the French were victorious. The 
French have blockaded the Formosan coast, 
and will strain every nerve to compass the total 
discomfiture of theenemy. In Turkey, the re- 
volt against the government is still maintained. 
The sultan has a leaning toward Germany it is 
said, but just now the emperor is occupied with 
Bismarck’s African schemes. The proposed 
Congo conference will meet in Berlin, and settle 
the question of claims in Africa. But one eye 
of the Reichsrath is on Belgium, where the 
elections have developed some political trouble. 
In France, the Chinese question is the subject 
next in concern to the cholera. The epidemic 
is gradually subsiding there, but Spain and 
Italy are still plague-ridden. The latter coun- 
try has suffered, also, considerably from a 
cyclone, but the damage was, fortunately, not 
very wide-spread. (reat Britain is in hot water 
again with the cabinet, where dissension has 
arisen out of the projected policy toward the 
African colonies. At home we are resting on 
our oars, and rooting out the demoralization 
incident to a presidential campaign, but, beyond 
the question of politics, no agitating influence 
has transpired to mar the serenity of this 
prosperous time. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
OverRwoRKED Nervous SYsTEMs. 
Dr. Epwarp L. Dver, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘I 
consider it valuable in overworked nervous 
systems,”’ 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Among the many articles put forth in the 
interest of housekeepers, nothing has become 
more popular than Jas. Pyle’s Peartixg! Five 
years ago it was scarcely known; since then it 
has found its way to all parts of the country. 
Its utility is acknowledged by all who try it, 
and unlike most of the labor-saving compounds, 
experience has proved Pearline to be perfectly 
harmless to the most delicate of fabrics, and we 
feel sure that no housekeeper will be without it 
after a fair trial. 





BOOK TABLE. 


Doris. By the auther of ‘‘ Phyllis,” “ Molly 
Bawn,’’ etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. One vol., cloth, 305 pp. ; price $1.00. 
“‘The Duchess”? has written herself into a 

certain place in literature beyond which she 

cannot go. She will probably always write 
taking books, but we have had the best there is 
in her, and her new novels are only trifling 
variations of her earlier works. ‘‘ Doris’’ is 

a story of English high-life, bringing in some 

land-league sensations and a little element of 

tragedy. The heroine is not at all engaging, 
in spite of the author’s efforts to make her so. 

At the very outset of the story she enters into 

a queer kind of a nominal marriage with the 

son of a marquis, she buying his title deliber- 

ately with an income of twenty thousand 
pounds. They fall in love very charmingly at 
the end of the book, but there is a blot on the 
characters of Doris and Clontarf which cannot 
be effaced. Vera is a good bit of study, per- 
haps the best which the ‘‘ Duchess’’ has ever 
done, but Dicky Browne appears in every book 
of hers with the unfailing certainty of the 
clown in the pantomime, and waxes tiresome. 

Still the story retains the bright froth of humor 

for which the author is liked, and it will hardly 

fail to please her admirers. 


Tip Cat. By the author of ‘‘ Laddie.’’ Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 287 pp.; 
big 
price, $1.00. 


A prettier little story than this is, it would be 
hard to imagine. There is no plot of conse- 
quence, and very little dramatic action, but the 
manner of its setting completely captivates one. 
Dick, a bright, manly, affectionate fellow, en- 
tered at Oxford, suddenly loses the inheritance 
to which he has been heir expectant, and, being 
an orphan, is obliged to make a living for him- 
self and his two little sisters. The story is of 
their trials and experiences, from which they es- 
cape finally in the true fashion of romance, by the 
intervention of one ‘‘ Tip Cat,’’ arich but whim- 
sical old fellow, who takes them all into his 
heart and house. The touches of humor, pathos, 
and tenderness are very numerous, and the story 
has verisimilitude in a marked degree. It is 
told in a natural, graceful way which is alto- 
gether charming. Considering its modest aim, 
one can hardly see a blemish in the book. The 
title is rather a mistake, we think, as it is not 
strongly suggestive of anything, unless it points 
out a juvenile bias which the story does not 
have. A stronger title would be desirable, but 
as a story, ‘‘ Tip Cat’’ can afford to stand on its 


| own merits. 
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In Partnersuip. Studies in Story Telling, by 
Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner. New 
York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 
210 pp.; price, $1.00. 

There are some clever stories in this book, 
notably those by Mr. Bunner, who has much 
more skill in this line of work than his collabo- 
rateur, Mr. Matthews. ‘‘The Red Silk Hand- 
kerchief” is, perhaps, the best thing in this 
book, but ‘“‘ A Letter and a Paragraph”? is al- 
most on a par with it. ‘‘ The Rival Ghosts ’”’ is 
a clever, but rather imitative story, by Mr. 
Matthews. There is more individuality about 
a little dramatic scene called ‘‘ Playing a Part.”’ 
‘‘The Documents in the Case”’ is rather a re- 
markable production, though not so engaging 
as some of the others. The book is a very 
bright one, however, and cannot fail to find 
appreciative readers. 


Ay Appgat To Casar. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. One 
vol., cloth, 422 pp.; price, $1.00. 

Judge Tourgée has written another campaign 
book, in which, under the guise of a narrative 
style, he sets forth statements and statistics 
bearing upon the future welfare of the South. 
But there has been, at least, no attempt to com- 
promise between the essay and thenovel. ‘‘An 
Appeal to Cesar’’ is no mongrel romance, but a 
direct argument of the case in hand, and we 
must say that we much prefer Mr. Tourgée’s 
book in that form. He may have the skill of a 
character painter, but he has never had the 
proper setting for his work. As novels his books 
have not been successful, and, if read from any 
other idea, they are unsatisfactory because of 
the garbled facts that must necessarily grow 
out of a union of romance and reality. His 
present essay is more to the point, and it will 
appeal to a very different class of readers from 
that which talked about ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” 
and its successors. 


Mevopies or Verse. By Bayard Taylor. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin&Co. One vol., paper 
parchment, 56 pp.; price, $1.25. 

Although we have never been strongly im- 
pressed with the poetical ability of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, whatever his talent as a writer of prose 
may be, we find this elegant little volume quite 
captivating because of its make up. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have never issued any- 
thing prettier than these paper parchment 
eovers. Among the poems there are a few that 
thrill with real poetic feeling, but most of the 
verses; are compositions. ‘‘ Autumnal Dreams’’ 
is pleasing, but the ‘‘ Improvisations ’’ are the 
best things in the book. 





Hanp-Book ror HorsEwomen. By H. L. de Bus- 
signy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. One 
vol., cloth, 75 pp. 

The merit of this book lies in the fact that it 
is both concise and practical. The writer, an 
experienced master of the horse, has set forth 
in a brief but exhaustive manner the entire 
method of good riding, and it is, perhaps, as 
good a theoretical guide as any young beginner 
can procure. 


Suwanee River Taes. By Sherwood Bonner. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 
303 pp. 

Young as Miss Bonner was when she died, 
she had already written a number of stories 
well worth keeping, and this book of dialect 
tales in which are incorporated several stories 
of a different cast, though the scene of all is 
‘way down upon the Suwanee River,’’ is a 
book that will make an impression. One would 
hardly ask for anything better in the way of 
a character piece than the story ‘‘ Coming Home 
to Roost,’’ and the ‘ Dixie” stories are all 
good. Among the tales for younger folks are 
some of rare prettiness, and we find the collec- 
tion altogether of rare interest. 


New 
One vol., 


Srorres By AMERICAN Autuors. No. VII. 
York. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
cloth, 179 pp.; price, 50 cents. 
The seventh volume of this series contains 

the following stories: ‘‘The Bishop’s Vaga- 

bond,’’ by Octave Thanet; ‘‘ Lost,’’ by Edward 

Bellamy; ‘‘Kirby’s Coals of Fire,’’ by Louise 

Stockton; ‘‘ Passages from the Journal of a 

Social -Wreck,’? by Margaret Floyd; “ Stella 

Grayland,’’ by James I. McKay; ‘‘ The Image 

of San Donato,’’ by Virginia W. Johnson. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Do anp Dare. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. One vol., cloth, 
303 pp.; price $1.00. 


Aumost A Ducness. No Name Series. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. One vol., cloth, 302 pp. ; price 
$1.00. 

Countess or AtBANY. By Vernon Lee. Famous 
Women Series. Boston: Roberts Bros. One 
vol., cloth, 303 pp. ; price $1.00. 

Our Own Ser. 
Translated from the German by Clara Bell. 
New York: Wm. 8. Gottsberger. One vol., 
cloth, 280 pp. ; price 90 cents. 

Mysteries oF MaArseities. By Emile Zola. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. One 
vol., paper cover, 202 pp.; price 50 cents. 

On LAND AND Sea; or California in the Years 
1843, ’44, and °45. By Wm. H. Thomas. 
Boston: De Wolfe, Fisk & Co. One vol,, 
cloth, 351 pp. 


A novel by Ossip Schubin. 
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HOW TO DRESS THE HAIR. 


Mrs. C. Thompson, of 32 E. 14th Street, New 
York, the patentee of the now celebrated 
“Thompson Wave,’’ has devoted such attention 
to this subject that she is conceded to be a lead- 
ing authority. Instead of suggesting various 
dyes that in time injure the hair and complex- 
ion, she procures all shades of very fine natural 
hair, and adapts the style to the shape of the 
head and forehead. The elegance of her adap- 
tation of gray hair has positively made the 
wearing of gray hair fashidnable; while her 
new style of ‘‘La Pompadour,” just intro- 
duced, is particularly popular with those having 
low foreheads, . Her new invention, the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Bang,’’ is just now the rage in New York 
City for young ladies. Thus all can easily be 
suited by addressing her, and feel sure that they 
are in the latest style. 


G. M. D. 


A MEDLEY, A MYSTERY, A MARVEL, AND 
A MIRACLE. 


THE STORY OF A DREAM. 
66 GG" money honestly if you can, but get 
money,’’ was a foolish father’s advice to 
hisson. Get,money, if you can honestly, makes 
but a slight alteration in the order of the words, 
but varies the sentiment considerably. There 
isno harmin making money. It answereth all 
things. Used rightly it is a power for good, 
and there is money enough in the world to form 
alever by which the mass of humanity could 
be lifted, to a certain extent, out of its depths 
of sorrow and despair. Money we must have, 
for money makes the mare go. Some can make 
money who have no faculty for saving. Would 
you save you must know how to deny those 
who would: borrow and never repay, as well as 
those who beg simply because they are too lazy 
to work. There are men who. never want: to 
see you except to ask the favor of a loan. . They 
will ask for just one word with you, and that 
one word is sure to be money. An:impecunious 
fellow met a rich acquaintance, and not liking 
to ask directly for a loan, said, ‘‘ Friend Smith, 
if you had ten dollars in your pocket and I was 
to ask you for the loan of five, how many would 
remain in. your pocket?’’ ‘‘Ten dollars, to be 
sure,’’ replied the rich man, without a moment’s 
hesitation. He had gumption, and knew too 
much to part with his money. by any such rule 
of subtraction, 
( ) I see, said the impecunious man thus re- 
buffed. He was able toowe. . He was one 
of the Micawber sort—always waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. How like some people who 
are sick. They think to get well by letting 
disease take care of itself. But diseases do not 
heal themselves, and too late their victims full 
Vou. cix.—43 











often find this out to their sorrow as death 
seizes upon them. Had they been wise in time 
they might have added many years to their 
lease of life. The cure was nigh them, as it is 
nigh to all who read this medley. These para- 
graphs tell the story, as a patient perusal will 
prove. Those who have keen insight and can 
read between the lines may solve the conun- 
drum the sooner for it, but upon all, light will 
dawn ere they read the final word of our story. 
| ape will dawn, we said, and so it will, light 
of hope and help. Light is what a cer- 
tain individual wanted. Mr. Jones we will 
call him. He was:very sick. Consumption 
had fastened its fangs upon him. He had long 
neglected catarrh, and laughed at the idea of 
taking anything for it when advised to do so, 
and so went from bad to worse. His lungs be- 
came diseased, a hacking, churchyard cough 
racked him almost to pieces, and he was fast 
wasting away. A mere shadow of his former 
self, he scarcely slept at all at night, or slept 
only to dream horrible dreams. Talk of night- 
mare! A whole circus troupe, horses and all, 
seemed to make his bed the arena of their wild 
performances. In this case money did not 
make the mare go, for he spent a deal of money 
on doctors and physics and was nothing bet- 
tered. He ate little, and was fast going down 
to an untimely grave, leaving his wife a widow 
and his four bright children orphans, when; 
lo! on one eventful night he dreamed for onee 
a bright and happy dream, which our next 
paragraph will relate. 
eath, the black-visaged monster, had until 
thenstared him in the face, but thedream 
brought him hope. He saw a bright, white- 
robed angel in his dream, who said, ‘‘I.come 
to bring you good news. Here is your cure— 
sure, safe, harmless, prompt, and reliable. Get 
well and seek to take health thereby to others. 
Behold the cure!’’. With these words the angel 
was gone, but ere the trail of light which fol- 
lowed him had vanished the dreamer saw glit- 
tering in the light three golden letters—G. M. 
D. ‘*What can it mean f’’ he said to himself, 
as he awoke from his slumber. ‘‘I have had a 
Good Many Dreams before, but never such as 
this.’ Startled and surprised he aroused hip 
wife and to her related his vision. Alas, she 
could not solve the problem. Remembering ail 
the medical advice, and the physic, and the 
expense involved since her husband became 
sick, she expressed the hope that the letters 
were not intended to suggest that a Good Many 
Doctors must yet te consulted in addition to 
all that had been interviewed. He groaned in 
reply and remarked that if he had to consult 
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any more there would have to be a Gold Mine 
Discovered in order to pay them. 
1 ped day for a week he and his faithful 
spouse searched diligently for a key to 
the problem. In the dictionary, in such news- 
papers as they happened to have, in books, on 
placards on the wall—everywhere they sought 
—hoping to find a clue. Letters stand for 
words, and they hoped to light upon the words 
that should suggest the cure. They Grieved 
Many Days over their lack of good luck, as they 
said, and the Good Man Dreamed again and 
again, but saw no more angels. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. ‘‘Oh, that the angel 
had Guided Me: Definitely and Given More Di- 
rections,’’ he exclaimed, again and again. 
Now two weeks had elapsed since the night 
of the Great Mysterious Dream, when there 
came to the house a.pamphiet. .Tired with his 
exhausting office work, which hestill pursued, 
determining if possible to die in the harness, 
Jones was about to throw the pamphlet in the 
fire when something prompted him to examine 
it. Surely, thought he, here can be nothing 
that will Pierce this Gloom Most Distressing, or 
Give Me, Disheartened, any relief. Poor man, 
he had worked letters over in his mind, and 
made so many combinations with them, that 
they occurred in almost every sentence he ut- 
tered. They entered even into his prayers. 
Heaven Grant Me Deliverance, he would say, 
nor let disease Grind Me Down, and so forth, 
ad infinitum, and a mile or two beyond. 
. tortured and suffering in every fibre 
of his body, what wonder that he read 
page after page of ths pamphlet. It was a work 
on diseases, ahd in the morbid state of his mind 
its contents seemed to suit him. It spoke of 
almost every disease that flesh is heir to, but, 
oh, joy! as he read, a Glimpse Most Deiightful 
oflight stoleinupon him. ‘‘ Eureka! Eureka!’’ 
he cried. - ** Wife, I have it, I have it.” 
)\very body inthe house heard him cry eureka, 
E and rushed to the room to hear what he 
Thad found. All expected to see-some Great 
Miracle Done, and then came the explanation. 
Simple of course, but why had he not thought 
of it before?: Oh, whata revelation! Here was 
hope for him and for all: consumptives. Here, 
hope for suffering friends and neighbors. That 
night he scarce could sleep, bat when he did, 
he again saw a bright vision of golden letters, 
in fact, a Glittering Monogram Deciphered 
readily, and reading G. M. D.; and again P. 
P.P., and yet again F. P., and one huge P. 
.around which these‘others were entwined, and 
then W..D..M. A. All the letters blended, yet 
each was distinet. All.he had seen in the book, 
all he again saw in his vision. 





ream Most Glorious. D. M. G.—G. M. D,— 
Again he rang the changes; backward, 
forward, every way. Gold Medal Deserved. M. 
G. D.—Misery’s Great Deliverer, —till time 
would fail to tell them all. P. P. P. stood for 
Perfect Peace Promised for sufferers, and sweet 
release from Prostrating Purgatorial Pains. 
And again F: P. was Freedom Promised, and 
backward, P. F. it became Pain Flees. Now he 
could get well, and once well, he would he 3 
missionary, a Glad Missionary. Devoted to the 
work of telling others how they might get de- 
liverance. He went through the list of diseases 
among those of his own acquaintance, from 
John Robinson, whose torpid liver gave him 
constant headache and severe bilious attacks, 
on through the list.of.those suffering from 
ulcers, coughs, weak and diseased lungs, to 
his friend, General B »°who was as near 
the grave as he. And for all these, as well as 
for himself, the Grave May Disappear from 
present vision, and each may be Given More 
Decades of life than they had hoped to have 
years. Against the milder cases he marked 
P. P. P. Against the serious cases he marked 
G. M. D., not the Grizzly Monster Death, which 
he so long had dreaded, but something—oh, 
so much better, as we shall presently see. 
|° a short while our hero was well, and went 
everywhere among his friends and neigh- 
bors, telling of his good fortune and showing the 
sick and the suffering how they might be healed. 
Some laughed and continued to suffer, refusing 
to be healed. More were wise, took his coun- 
sel and proved his vision of the night as he 
had done. 





“ A vision, less beguiling far, 
Than waking dreams by daylight are.” 


Grr anything be more delightful than health 


after sickness? To be a well man, to feel 
pure blood coursing through your veins, to know 
that lungs, liver, kidneys, and all the Grand 
Machinery Does its duty perfectly in one’s 
body; to carry health’s ruddy mark on the 
cheeks. Ah, this is Good Most Decidedly. 
This was our hero’s case, and thousands can 
tell the same story. The good angel has come 
to them. They have seen the letters Gleam 
Most Distinctly before their eyes, and Going 
Most Definitely to work in pursuing the in- 
structions given, they have recovered that 
great blessing—Health. G.M. D. has been 
them a channel of good, Good Mysteriously 
Done, and they have bidden their sick friends do 
what all the sick should do, namely, put them- 
selves in communication with the W. D. M.A., 
Which Done Most Assuredly will put them in 
the Way Desired Most Anxiously. 
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las, that human nature is so slow to believe 
A —alas, that men and women are bowed 
down with the burden of complaints, of -which 
they might be rid,—consumption, bronchitis, 
dyspepsia, heart disease, kidney disease, ma- 
larial complaints, scrofulous diseases, skin dis- 
eases, tumors, ulcers, and many more. It 
would seem as though some ill deity had given 
every letter of the alphabet as many diseases 
as it could possibly desire, thus forming an 
alphabet of sorrow, suffering, and woe. Happy 
they who the Great Mystery Discerning, have 
escaped the clutches of sad diseases. 
ooking back upon his past experience, Mr. 
Jones feels Grateful Most Decidedly, and 
continues telling the old story of his sickness, 
his vision, and his restoration to health; for all 
the sick are not well yet. But he has had the 
pleasure of seeing, as he says, Good Miracu- 
lously Done to hundreds upon his personal 
recommendation. 
p™ reader, bear with us awhile if light has 
not yet dawned on your mind. The mys- 
tery will soon be revealed. If the key be not 
on your right hand it is at least on your (eft, in 
letters clear as daylight. A Good Many De- 
lighted have discovered it and opened the por- 
tal to a long life and a useful one. 
—- of words that stand for all that is 
sorrowful and sad, letters, the self same 
letters, are often initials of words that breathe 
of hope and benediction. 
‘earch but awhile and you will find the boon, 
the blessing and the benefit. The mystery 
of the three P’s, of the F. P., of the G. M. D., 
and of the W. D. M. A.,; Will Dawn Most Au- 
spiciously upon you. 
a discovered America and won high 
honor and immortak fame, and ‘they who 
have learned the secrets of the wonder before 
your eyes, good reader, Give Most Delightful 
testimonials of their gratitude. 
f allsad words of tongue and pen, the saddest 
are these—it might have been—so sayeth 
the poet. When we think of the myriads that 
might have been saved from untimely graves 
had they seen Mr. Jones’s vision and sought 
his way to health, we feel sad. Yet we cannot 
but rejoice at the Great Many Delivered from 
death’s door by G. M. D., and that Pain’s Pos- 
itive Persecution has been escaped again and 
again by P. P. P. 
irtues unnumbered serve to make G. M. D. 
the Greatest Mercy Deigned by favoring 
providences for the relief of sufferers, and its 
discoverer feels P. P. P.—Perfectly Pardonable 
Pride in telling of the Growing Multitude Deliv- 
ered from the Grasp Most Dreadful of fat a 
Mournful Death. 





‘very sick person is interested in the theme 
before us, and every well person, too, for 
who does not know some one who is sick and 
needs, therefore, the good news of health that 
is Given Many Daily. 
eader, mystified reader, we will detain you no 
longer. Perhaps you have Guessed Most 
Deftly the hidden meaning. P. P. P., you 
know, stands for Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
curing constipation, torpidity of the liver, 
headache, and many other complaints. F. P., 
of course, is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
that has proved such a P. F., Prime Favorite 
and Precious Friend to ladies; safe, easy to 
take, working like a charm—curing the pecu- 
liar weaknesses incident to their sex. The 
letters W. D. M. A. stand for the World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
with its imposing structures, its army of medi- 
eal men, specialists all of them, and its presi- 
dent, Dr. R. V. Pierce (the large and central P 
of Mr. Jones’s second vision), all at the service 
of the sick and suffering, everywhere; while 
G. M. D. is—well, read the initials of the para- 
graphs of this article and you will see that G. 
M. D. is Golden Medical Discovery, the boon of 
the diseased. This wonderful medicine cures 
all humors, from the worst scrofula to a com- 
mon blotch, pimple, or eruption. Erysipelas, 
salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough skin, 
in short, all diseases caused by bad blood, are 
conquered by this powerful, purifying, and 
invigorating medicine. Great eating ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influences. Es- 
pecially has it manifested its potency in curing 
tetter, boils, carbunclés, scrofulous sores and 
swellings, white swelling, goitre or thick neck, 
and enlarged glands. Consumption, which is 
scrofulous disease of the lungs, is promptly and 
positively arrested and cured by this sovereign 
and God-given remedy, if taken before the last 
stages are reached. For weak lungs, spitting 
of blood, consumptive night-sweats, and kin- 
dred affections, it is a sovereign remedy. For 
indigestion, dyspepsia, and torpid liver, or 
‘* biliousness,’’ Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it affects perfect and radical cures. 
ou will do wellif afflicted with any chronic 
disease, to write to. the Association for ad- 
vice, describing your malady as well as you can. 
Many cases are successfully treated through 
correspondence and no fees are charged for con- 
sultation. For one dollar and a half you can 
secure a copy of the ‘* People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,’’ sent post-paid to your ad- 
dress. Its purehase will repay you. In this 
is Given More Desirable information than you 
can find in any other work of a similar nature. 








Roast Turkey. 
Ingredients.—Turkey, 
Seasoning, 
Bread crumbs, 
One onion, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
A little thyme. 

Choose a nice fat turkey of eight or ten 
pounds, clean it, wipe carefully with a damp 
towel but do not wash in water, and fill with 
the dressing which has been prepared as fol- 
lows: Grate enough stale bread to fill it 
loosely, not packed tightly ; to this add your 
butter cut into small pieces, one onion chopped 
fine, pepper and salt to taste, and about two 
tablespoonfuls of thyme rubbed fine; mix all 
these well together and your dressing is ready 
for use ; stuff your turkey, tie it well in shape ; 
either lard the top or lay slices of bacon over 
it; wet the skin, and sprinkle it well with 
pepper, salt, and flour: It is well to allow a 
turkey to remain some time stuffed before cook- 
ing. The secret of having a good roast turkey 
is to baste it often and cpok it long enough. A 
turkey weighing ten pounds should cook three 
hours and a half at least. The excellence of 
the turkey depends much upon the frequency 
of basting it; occasionally baste it with a little 
butter, oftener with its own drippings. Just 
before taking it up from the fire or out of the 
oven, put on more melted butter, and sprinkle 
over flour ; this will make the skin more crisp 
and brown. While the turkey is cooking, boil 
the giblets well, chop them fine, and mash the 
liver. When the turkey is done, put it on a 
hot dish. Putthe baking pan oa the fire, 
dredge in a little flour, and when cooked stir in 
a little boiling water or stock ; strain it, skim 
carefully, add the giblets, season with salt and 
pepper. Besides the gravy, always serve cran- 
berry jelly with turkey. 


ScALLoPED OysTERS. 


Ingredients.—Three dozen oysters, 
; A large teacupful of bread crumbs, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Pepper, salt, half a teacupful of 
oyster juice, 

Make layers of these ingredients, putting 
crumbs. in the. dish first, then oysters, season- 
ing and butter, and so on until the dish is full, 
putting crumbs and pieces of butter upon the 
top, pouring the liquor over all. Bake in a 
quick oven about fifteen minutes. These can 
be put in oyster shells if preferred, and can be 
served to each person in that manner. 


RECIPES. 
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A Simpte Way or Preparine Bongp Torker og 
CHICKEN. 
Ingredients.—A chicken or turkey, 
Seasoning, 
Bread crumbs, 
Quarter of a pound of butter. 
Boil the fowl in as little water as possible, 
until the bones can easily be separated from the 
meat. Remove all of the skin, slice and mix 
together the light and dark parts, prepares 
dressing 4s for roast turkey, put upon the fire 
to melt the butter, then mould into a round 
ball and put the meat all around it. Boil down 
the liquid in which the turkey or chicken was 
boiled, then pour it on the meat; wrap it 
tightly in a cloth, press it with a heavy weight 
for a few hours. When served, it is cut into 
thin slices. 


Raw OvsrTsrs. < 
Ingredients.—Oysters, 
Ice, 
Lemons. 

A pretty arrangement for serving raw oysters 
is to serve them in a block of. ice. 
ten-pound block, melt with a hot flat-irons 
symmetrical-shaped cavity in the top to hold 
the oysters; chip also from the sides, at the 
base, so that the ice-block may stand in a large 
dish on the napkin. Whenthe oysters are well 
salted and peppered, place them in the ice, and 
let them remain in some place where the ie 
will not melt until the time of serving. The 
salt will help to make the oysters very cold, 
The ice may be decorgted with leaves or smilax 
vines, and a row of lemon quarters @ 
halves may be placed around the dish at the 
base of the ice. It has an especially pretty 
effect served on the table by gaslight. 


CRoQUETTES. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of cold meat, 

Three tablespoonfuls finely chop 
ped suet, 

Three tablespoonfuls of bread 
crumbs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley, 

One egg, 

Salt and pepper, 

A littlegravy made from the — 


Mince. the meat finely, chop the suet, add 
the dry ingredients and seasoning, mix well 


moisten with a little gravy and make up inte 


balls or small’ rolls. Dip each into egg ai 
bread crumbs, fry in hot lard. Serve with fried 
parsley. ' 
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Pium Puppine, witn Rum on Branpy. . 


Ingredients. —Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
Three-quarters of a pound of 
stoned raisins, 
Three-quarters of a pound of cur- 
rants, 
Three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, 
Three-quarters of a pound of bread 
crumbs, 
Two apples, 
Grated rind of one lemon, 
Half a gill of rum, 
Six eggs, 
Three pounded cloves. 

Mix all the ingredients well together, butter 
a pudding mould, fill it with the mixture, and 
tie a cloth over the top, Place a plate at the 
bottom of a kettle which is three parts full of 
boiling water. Put the pudding in, and boil 
for four hours, keeping the pot replenished with 
boiling water. Turn out the pudding ona hot 
dish, sprinkle over itsugar. Pour over it warm 
rum or brandy, and light it when putting the | 
pudding on the table. 


f Prarmer Pium Puppine. 
Ingredients.—One cupful of sugar, 

One-quarter of a pound of raisins, 
One cupful of chopped suet, 

Half pound of currants, 

Half a gill of brandy, - 

Three and ahalf cupfuls of flour, 
Four eggs, 

Two ounces of citron, 

One nutmeg. 

Flour the currants, raisins, and citron before 
adding to the mixture; stir all well together. 
Boil it three hours in a floured cloth or in but- 
tered forms. Pour.some brandy on top, and 
set it on fire just before taking to the dining- 
rom. Serve with. brandy sauee. 


Getarixne Puppixe. 
Ingredients.—Four eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

Three-fourths of a eup-of boiling 
water, 

Half a teacupful of sugar, 

Qne_ teaspoonful Colton’s extract 
of vanilla. : 

Separate the whites and yolks of the eggs. 
With the yolks make a boiled custard with the 
milk and sugar. Set the gelatine to-soak a few 
minutes in a little cold water, then dissolve it 
inthe boiling water. When the custard has 
cooled, add the gelatine water and the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, flavor with 
vanilla, stir all together, and “put; itsinto a 
mould. It will settlé into three layers, and is 
avery pretty pudding, tasting much like char- 
lotte-russe. A pretty effect can be obtained by 
using Coxe’s pink gelatine. 
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ew Minute Puppine,_ 
Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
Salt, two eggs, 
One pint of flour. 


Beat the eggs well, add the flour and enough 
milkto make it smooth. Butter the saucepan 
and put in the remainder of the milk well 
salted; when it boils stir in the flour, eggs, 
etc., lightly ; let it cook well. It should be of 
the consistency of thick corn mush. Serve im- 
mediately with sweetened cream, or butter and 
sugar sauce. 


Mince-Mrat (MADE FROM REMNANTS OF 
Cotp Bzer). 
Ingredients.—One cupful of chopped meat (quar- 

ter of it fat), 

Two cupfuls of chopped apples, 

One teaspoonful of ‘salt, 

One tablespoonful of ground all- 
spice, 

Half a tablespoonful of cinnamon, 

Half a tablespoonful of cloves, 

One cupful of sugar, 

One cupful of raisins, 

One cupful of currants, 

One cupful of cider. 


This makes two or three very good plain pies ; 
the ingredients should all be mixed well to- 
gether, the raisins stoned, and the currants 
carefully washed. 


Ricwer Mince-Meart. 

Ingredients.—One cupful chopped beef or. fresh 
tongue, 

One and a half cupfuls of raisins, 

One and a half cupfuls of currants, 

Oneand a half cupfuls brown sugar, 

One cupful of granulated sugar, 

Thrée cupfuls of chopped apples, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 

Half a teaspoonful of mace, 

Halfa teaspoonful powdered cloves, 

Haif a cupful of sliced citron, 

Half a cupfual-of brandy, 

Half acupful of wine, 

Oye cupful of cider, 

One orange rind and juice, 

One eupfal'choppet suet. 


Mix in’ the order given, and after it is all 
well mixed let it stand a few‘days before using 
so that it may become well flavored. 


Carouina Cake. 
Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 
Quarter of.a pound of butter, 
One pound of flour, 
Half a pint of cream, 
One teaspoonful of soda. 

Cream the sugar and butter, work the flour 
smoothly in, next the cream, and lastly the 
soda, stir lightly and rapidly together, and 
bake quickly, in small pattypans. Eat while 
fresh. 
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AN AMERICAN GOTHIC RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for GopEy’s Lapr’s Book, bv Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 





No. 520, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This design, which we are just now ereeting, is be- 
ing built of brick for $4500, and can be built of frame 
for $3500. Complete plans, detail drawings, and 
specifications for $100. No building can be built 
properly without full working or detail drawings, 
which are for the guidance and instruction of the 


workmen. We make it a rnleto get out large 
ings ¢ ny Teta, poreh, gables, 
other important 3. 
Hobbes’ aronitecture, containing 123 designs of 
residences sent free on receipt of $3.50; also Hi 
catalogue of 24 desigus of homes for 50c. pre 











